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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

HE Republican majority of the House has come up to the 
scratch as expected and, without delay or break, sent to 

the Senate its tariff bill, or rather the tariff bill prepared for it by 
the Ways and Means Committee, for the body of the House had 
little part in the framing of the measure. Not one-eighth of the 
bill had been considered in detail by the House, not one-eighth of 
the schedules had been read and debated by paragraphs when the 
time allotted by the Committee on Rules for debate expired, but 
no extension of the time allotted for discussion was granted, 
permission to offer amendments to the paragraphs that had 
not been reached was refused, and the measure was thus put 
on passage without the opportunity for amendment of some 
of its most important features having been given to the mem- 
bers of the House. The special rule under which the House 
operated gave the Committee on Ways and Means the right to 
offer amendments to the bill at any time, but laid the measure 
open to general amendment only as it was read by paragraphs, 
and then only to amendments germain to the particular para- 
gtaph to which each amendment was offered. And as not one- 





eighth of the paragraphs in the bill were read, all the last part 
of the measure was closed to amendment, and no opportunity 
offered for the presentation of amendments of a general character. 
In short, amendments emanating from the committee could be 
offered to the bill at any time, and whether they were amendatory 
of the paragraph or schedules under discussion or not, but all 
amendments, other than those agreed upon and submitted by Mr. 
Dingley’s committee, were ruled out of order if not amendatory 
of the specific paragraph before the House at the time presented. 


It is quite true that the House was operating under a rule 
limiting debate and amendment which it had adopted for itself ; 
it is quite true that the Wilson tariff was put through the House 
under much the same sort of a rule, as was the McKinley tariff 
of 1890 before it, but it is none the less true that the tariff just 
passed was put through the House with the right of amendment 
and free debate, the two great safeguards of democratic institu- 
tions, denied. And so the Dingley tariff goes to the Senate as a 
Committee measure rather than a House measure, as the product 
of the wisdom of Mr. Dingley and his committee rather than of 
the united wisdom of the Republican members of the House, who 
were given no opportunity to perfect the measure, but constrained 
to vote for and pass the measure as presented to them or reject 
it, and coming to the Senate as such, the Republican members of 
that body cannot but be expected to give it a thorough overhaul- 
ing. ‘They cannot be expected to have any greater respect for a 
tariff bill passed by the House after this manner than they have 
for the judgment of the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, for the majority in the House had but to 
choose between voting an unqualified approval of the judgment 
of the Committee or rejecting in entirety the measure presented 
by the Committee. 

And, as hide-bound partisans, this latter course they 
never dreamed of taking. However much various members 
of the majority may have disapproved of certain sched- 
ules, however strong may have been their wish to annul cer- 
tain parts of the bill, they never thought of kicking over the 
party traces. Indeed, it takes not a little courage to kick over 
the traces at the opening of a new administration and when the 
patronage is yet to be given out, and by so doing gain the 
enmity of the distributor of official plums. It is like taking 
bread out of the mouths of one’s friends, and he is a brave Con- 
gressman who will run the risk of gaining the enmity of the 
President and losing the friends who have lent him their 
support for their own political preferment at one and the same 
time. 

The place-seeking politician has little respect for the Con- 
gressman who stands by principle at the risk of losing his power 
to direct the distribution of federal patronage in his district, and 
such a Congressman must count on losing the support of such 
place-seekers, often all powerful in nominating conventions, and 
who look upon his course in antagonizing the administration in 
support of principle as nothing less than a betrayal of their inter- 
ests. Thus the whip of federal patronage is an all-powerful one, 
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and Mr. McKinley has taken good care that it lose no part of 
its sting by declaring his intention of holding appointments in 
abeyance until after the passage of the tariff bill. The marshal- 
ing of votes with the promise of giving and the threat of with- 
holding federal patronage is humiliating, but with such misuse of 
federal patronage we have grown familiar. It has played its part 
in driving Republican members in the House to toe the mark and 
vote for the tariff presented by the Ways and Means Committee. 

In view of all this, in view of the fact that the tariff bill 
sent over to the Senate is the measure of the Ways and Means 
Committee, rather than of the House, and represents the judg- 
ment of a handful of Republicans and not of the majority of 
the House, it will not be surprising if the Republicans in the 
Senate overhaul it in the recesses of committee for a month or 
six weeks, and the Republican leaders of the House should not 
grow impatient with such delay. 


THE rushing of the tariff bill through the House without 
giving members of the minority, or for that matter of the 
majority, the opportunity to discuss or offer amendments to 
many of the schedules, finds, of course, its apologists. That the 
opportunity to pass upon and offer amendments to all the para- 
graphs of the bill was denied, is laid at the door of the minority. 
We are told the time of the House was squandered in irrelevant 
discussion, by the presentation of amendments not germain to 
the paragraphs as they came up for discussion, and by conse- 
quent wrangling over points of order. But when we consider the 
House had a measure before it that could not be read through at 
break-neck speed in the course of less than three hours, and 
that less than five days were set aside by the majority for the 
consideration of the bill by paragraphs, it seems unfair to lay 
the failure of the House to reach all the schedules of the bill to 
waste of time on the part of the minority, especially as much of 
the time of the House was taken up with the discussion of com- 
mittee amendments. The truth is, the time to go over the bill 
with understanding and thoroughness was not granted. Even 
the schedules that the House did pass in review were gone 
through in a most superficial way, paragraph after paragraph 
being passed over by the House without understanding of their 
purport, without a knowledge of the changes made. 

It is quite true that the debate over some paragraphs of the 
bill took on the scope of a general tariff discussion, and such 
broad discussion we are told was irrelevant, and unduly delayed 
the consideration of the bill. But to confine debate over a pro- 
posed amendment to a paragraph of a tariff measure to dis- 
cussion of the proposed amendment itself is quite impossible. 
The paragraphs of a tariff measure cannot be considered as if 
each one was a separate and complete measure by itself; they 
must be considered as parts of the great system which they 
are, and an amendment of one paragraph must be considered as 
to its bearing on other paragraphs and the tariff system in general. 
Therefore, debate upon an amendment to a certain paragraph and 
leading to a general discussion of the tariff system, cannot 
rightly be treated as irrelevant. The effects of a tariff amend- 
ment to one paragraph go much beyond that paragraph, and they 
should be followed out by those proposing different amendments 
in all their ramifications. It is only by doing so that an under- 
standing of the scope of any tariff measure can be gained, it is 
only by so doing thata tariff can be perfected, and dis- 
cussion Of a tariff measure to this end should not be found fault 
with; it should be encouraged, not summarily cut off. 


In a body as large as the House of Representatives it is 
right, and in order to expedite public business, it is necessary, 
that the House should put a limit on debate when needed to put 
a check to mere filibustering or dilatory tactics on the part of a 
minority, but it is an abridgment of the rights of the minority, 
a destruction of the safeguards against ill-advised and hastily 





considered legislation, a wrong to both minority and majority 
and the people they represent, to put members of the House 
under restraint in pointing out the imperfections of a measure or 
limit the right of amendment to perfect it. Without free dis- 
cussion and the right of amendment it is impossible to perfect 
legislation and avoid mistakes, and such rights should be con- 
served. It is only the abuse of the privilege, or rather the right 
of free discussion and amendment, that the House should under- 
take to rule against, the rights, as rights,should never be abridged. 

But we have seen these rights abridged by recent Con- 
gresses, we have seen them denied. In the recent tariff dis- 
cussion in the House there was no evidence of any intention on 
the part of the minority to resort to dilatory tactics or in any 
way unduly delay the consideration of the bill. ‘fhe rights of 
free speech and free amendment were not abused by the minority, 
yet they were abridged by the majority. And with this we 
find fault. That the Fifty-first Congress, in the passage of the 
McKinley tariff, and the Fifty-third, in the passage of the 
Wilson tariff, followed the same course constitutes no palliation 
of similar action taken by the Fifty-fifth. Three wrongs do not 
make a right. 


THE most important amendment to the tariff bill suggested 
by the Democrats was offered at the very beginning of the con- 
sideration of the bill by paragraphs. It aimed to deprive trusts 
and monopolies of the shelter of tariff duties, it should have 
been promptly accepted and perfected by the Republicans as 
good protectionist doctrine; but, far from accepting it, they 
fought shy of it, they declined even to discuss it, evinced great 
reluctance against giving reasons against the adoption of such 
an amendment, showed great dislike over the prospect of having 
to go on record as advocates of the interests of trusts and 
monopolies, as well they might, and, finally, crawled out of their 
dilemma by ruling the amendment out of order. No Repub- 
lican dared to give outspoken approval of extending tariff pro- 
tection to trusts and monopolies, of imposing duties for the 
purpose of protection on articles the production of which has 
fallen into the hands of monopolies, and so they took refuge 
behind subterfuges. 

No protectionist,, and the Republicans yet choose to call 
themselves protectionists, can deny that the purpose of protective 
tariff duties is to build up domestic competition and by so doing 
bring down prices for manufactured goods below what we would 
have to pay if we were constrained to buy them in a foreign 
market. And it can readily be understood that if, wanting manu- 
factures of our own, we were constrained to purchase what we 
needed abroad, the foreigners, producing the goods we need, 
would ask higher prices than they now ask when obliged to sell, 
if at all, in competition with our own products. So it is that the 
assertion that protection cheapens goods to the consumer is not 
weakened by the fact that prices of some manufactures are 
higher in America than Europe. But when the domestic com- 
petition that a protective tariff aims to foster is repressed by the 
organization of a trust or combine, then the purpose of protection 
is brought to naught and the consumer is not benefited. This 
all protectionists must admit, and they should not insist, no pro- 
tectionist can insist on any ground other than that of protecting 
monopoly, on imposing protective duties on articles monopolized 
by trusts. 


So when Mr. Dockery, of Missouri, offered an amendment 
to the tariff bill to the effect that whenever it should be shown 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury that any 
article on the importation of which a tariff duty has been imposed 
had fallen under the control of a trust he should put such article 
on the free list, the Republicans found themselves in an awkward 
position. Mr. Dalzell objected that no such power could be 
vested in the Secretary of the Treasury, that the determination 
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of the existence of a trust was a function of the judiciary. It 
was suggested that the reciprocity provision in the tariff law gave 
the President the right to transfer articles from the free to the 
dutiable list and vice-versa, and then Mr. Richardson, of Ten- 
nessee, Chairman of the Democratic caucus, declared the readiness 
of the Democrats to let the President determine upon the exist- 
ence ot a trust and the transference of articles monopolized by 
trusts from the dutiable to the free list. But to this Mr. Dalzell 
objected just as strenuously, and then another member of the 
minority proposed another anti-trust amendment leaving the 
United States courts to determine upon the existence or non- 
existence of a trust and making it mandatory upon the President 
to suspend all import duties on products the production of which 
might be adjudged by the courts to be controlled by a trust. 

But this came no nearer to meeting the approval of Mr. 
Dalzell than the other amendments and he raised the objection 
that the consideration of an amendment placing products, under 
certain conditions, on the free list was out of order until the con- 
sideration of the free list was reached. ‘This objection was sus- 
tained by the Chair and as the free list was at the tail of the bill, 
and never was reached, the opportunity of offering this anti-trust 
amendment and forcing a direct vote upon it was lost. And so, 
save indirectly by voting down a motion to recommit the bill 
with anti-trust instructions, the Republicans escaped from the 
necessity of recording themselves on this awkward question, of 
recording themselves as in favor of a tariff to protect the trusts, 
or a tariff to build up domestic competition and protect consumers 
as well as producers. Very disagreeable would it be to record 
themselves as in favor of the first proposition. Perhaps when the 
bill comes back from the Senate this question will be presented to 
them in a way they cannot escape. 


Bur one objection from a practical standpoint did the Repub- 
licans dare raise directly to these anti-trust amendments and that 
was that the adoption of such amendments would defeat the tariff 
as a revenue measure. ‘The other objections they made were on 
points of order, made with the purpose of putting off action on 
the amendments to a stage in the consideration of the bill they 
hoped would never be reached and never was. The objection 
from the standpoint of revenue was brought forward by Mr. 
Hepburn, of Iowa, and the crudity in which the amendments 
were drawn gave some status to this objection. No such objec- 
tion could be raised to such an amendment as we outlined last 
week and such as Senator Pettigrew has offered in the Sen- 
ate. ‘The amendments offered in the House provided for placing 
all articles monopolized by trusts on the free list, and no differ- 
ence was made in the case of the raw materials entering into produc- 
tion and purchased abroad by a trust being on the dutiable list. 
The trust product was to be put on the free list just the same. 

Now, such a proposition is unreasonable. It was shown by 
Mr. Hepburn that it would cut off $50,000,000 of revenue from 
sugar alone. Moreover it would shut up every sugar refinery in 
the United States, which is not to be desired although they may 
be controlled by a trust, for a duty of between 1 and 134 cents a 
pound is proposed by the Dingley tariff on importations of raw 
sugar and no refinery could: pay such duty on imports of raw 
sugar and sell refined sugar in competition with the products of 
foreign refineries coming in free of all duty. Of course we would 
import no raw sugar and there would be no revenue derived from 
sugar. We would lose revenue and drive the business of refin- 
ing sugar out of the United States. 

Now, this we do not want todo. What we want to do is to 
keep our refineries open and buy sugar from our own refineries 
at as low a price as we could get it abroad,—prevent the sugar 
trust from taking shelter behind our tariff, and profiting at the 
expence of the consumer by repressing competition and charging 
a price for sugar higher than warranted by the cost of production, 
and which the imposition of protective duties on imports of foreign 












sugars enables it to exact. To accomplish this we do not want to put 
refined sugars on the free list and leave raw sugars on the dutiable 
list. That would lead to the closing of our refineries. What we 
want to do is to reduce the duty on refined sugar to what would 
be equivalent to the duty collected on the raw sugar. That 
would place our sugar refineries on an exact equality with foreign 
refineries. And this would not lead to the closing of our refineries. 
They would refine sugar as now, but they could not charge 
monopoly prices ; they could not charge higher prices than those 
at which foreign sugars could be imported. 

This is what the adoption of such anamendment as Senator 
Pettigrew proposes would do. His proposed amendment is to 
the effect that when the existence of a trust or combine designed 
to repress competition shall be proven before a district court of 
the United States, such court shall issue an order directing all 
customs officers of the United States to permit the importation of 
all articles the production of which is monopolized by a trust, 
free of all duty, save where a duty is imposed on the raw products 
entering into production and imported by a trust when the impor- 
tations of goods competitive with the trust products shall be per- 
mitted upon the payment of a duty equivalent to the rate of duty 
imposed on the raw products. The adoption of such an amendment 
would not materially reduce revenues for the articles the produc- 
tion of which is now monopolized by trusts, are not now largely 
imported, the aim of the trusts being to put prices just so high as 
they can so as not to invite imports, but not one step higher. 
So as there is little revenue now derived from such imports, little 
revenue could be lost. In some cases, as that of sugar, much of 
the raw product used is imported by the trusts, but the duty on 
such importations of raw products would not be disturbed by the 
proposed amendment, nor would the volume of such importations 
be materially diminished. 


THE aversion of the Republicans to stand up and be counted 
on the question of extending tariff protection to trusts was 
shown again further on in the debate. As we have said, the 
special order under which the House acted gave to the Ways and 
Means Committee the right to offer amendments at any time, 
but this right stopped short with amendments agreed to by the 
Committee. Now, it happened that on Monday, along with 
numerous other Committee amendments, Mr. Dingley offered an 
amendment of minor importance that had not been formally 
agreed upon in Committee. Mr. Bailey raised the point of order 
against its consideration, but stated he would not press it if the 
majority would permit the minority to offer two amendments so 
that they might be voted on. This request seemed reasonable, 
and Mr. Dingley asked what they were. Mr. Bailey frankly 
replied that one aimed to repeal the discrimination duties in favor 
of the sugar trust, and the other was aimed at the steel trust. 
This was enough for Mr. Dingley, and he refused permission, 
preferring to withdraw temporarily his own amendment to which 
objection had been raised. All that Mr. Bailey asked for was 
that the two amendments might be offered so that they might be 
voted upon. He asked for no discussion, simply that they be 
voted upon along with the other amendments. But a vote on 
such amendments was just what the Republicans did not want, 
They did not care to array themselves on the side of the trusts, 
and were resolved not to vote for any such amendments if they 
could help it. 


One Republican, the irrepressible chairman of the Banking 
Committee, Mr. Walker, of Massachusetts, one of the most 
thoroughgoing gold mono-metallists on the floor of the House, 
had one word of apology for trusts. He asserted that the organ- 
ization of trusts had not resulted in increasing prices of the trust 
products, which is quite true, and he concluded the consumer has 
suffered no injury. But he neglected to say that the products 
that the consumers of trust products produce and must sell to 
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get the money to buy trust products have fallen, very greatly of 
late years, fallen while the prices asked by the trusts have fallen 
comparatively but little. And so the prices of trust products 
have really gone up to the consumer, and the consumer has been 
injured. The prices of farm products have fallen by forty per 
cent. within six years, while trust products have fallen but little, 
which really makes the trust products, though nominally no 
higher in price, cost the farmer 66 per cent. more. In short, 
though in the face of the general fall in prices, the nominal prices 
of products monopolized by the trusts have not gone up, it would 
have been remarkable if they had, the real cost to the consumer 
has gone up very much. 


IN THE discussion of the tariff, the Republicans have man- 
azed to rake up one or two little family quarrels and incidentally 
throw some unintentional, but very sharp-pointed stones at the 
protective system. It was in the New England delegation that 
the first outbreak occurred, and one of the refractory ones said 
very plainly, we, the New England manufacturers, are paying the 
wool growers too much for their support, we are giving the wool 
growers advantages out of all proportion to the advantages con- 
ferred on the woolen manufacturer. Indeed the purchase price 
asked and given to the wool grower for his support is far above 
its value. 

And so the protective system is held up as one of bargain 
and sale. You help me fill my pockets, and I will help you fill 
yours, seems to be the idea of some of these New England Repub- 
licans. It is a very false conception of the protective system. 
The New England manufacturers acted upon such a conception 
some years back when they became enamored of the advantages 
of free wool, and deemed themselves strong enough to get along 
without the wool growers, deemed themselves able to keep up the 
tariff rates on woolens, and put down the tariff rates on wool. 
They succeeded in undermining the whole system, and did much 
to pull down tariff rates all round. But not satisfied with past 
disastrous results, a few of them are still steering the same course. 
If the protective system is to stand it must be understood by all 
concerned that protective tariff duties are not imposed for the 
building up of class interests; but for the benefit of all our people, 
and when they are used to build upclass interests, build up mon- 
opolies, they must be repealed. A protective tariff that does not 
redound to the advantage of all our people is indefensible. All 
interests are entitled to the benefits of protection or none are. 
It is unjust to legislate in the interest of one industry and let 
other industries struggle as best they may. Protectionists of the 
narrow stripe, who care for protection only so far as they are 
directly interested, and do not care a snap for other pro- 
ducers, only condescending to help them get the protection of 
tariff duties in consideration of receiving reciprocal help from such 
producers in the building up of tariff rates on those things they 
themselves make, had better take this to heart. Moreover they had 
better learn that the purpose of protective tariff duties is not to 
enable them to raise prices, but to foster competition and reduce 
prices. It is sothe consumer benefits from protection and a tariff 
duty that does not result in the building up of competition and 
in the ultimate lowering of price to the consumer is indefensible 
and should be repealed. 

It comes with poor grace from a representative of cotton 
industries, urgent in pressing for higher duties on cottons, to 
press for lower duties on wool and woolens. Yet such is the 
position taken by one of Massachusetts’ representatives on the 
floor of the House. 





Ir was very petty business on the part of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House to force upon the tariff bill an 
amendment making the duties retroactive. Congress can pass no 
ex post facto law, it can no more enact a law making goods im- 
ported under an old law liable for an increase of duties provided 








for by an act passed after their importation, than it can impose 
penalties for acts done at a time when not penalized. A man 
cannot be punished for doing that which, at the time of the act, 
was not a crime. 

Until the present tariff law is repealed, it is the law of the 
land, the law that must be executed and obeyed. Under it goods 
may be imported and duties must be collected. Goods can be 
imported under the regulations of the present tariff up to the 
time that a new tariff measure passes both branches of Congress, 
the President affixes his signature to it and it becomes the law of 
the land. The date named in the law for taking effect, if by 
oversight, such date be prior to that of the President’s signature, 
counts for naught. This has been decided by our courts again 
and again. We had something of this kind with our last tariff 
bill. On the date named in the bill for taking effect, the measure 
was not the law of the land. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Cleveland refused to sign the bill as finally agreed upon and passed 
by the two Houses of Congress. He allowed it to become law 
without his signature. So, for ten days after the passage of the 
Wilson tariff the McKinley tariff remained in force, and goods 
were imported under the regulations of that tariff. It was not 
until the expiration of the ten-day period that the Wilson tariff 
became the law of the land and went into effect. 


Ir Is not pleasant to record that the taste of the general 
newspaper reader runs so strongly in the direction of sensation- 
alism, and his interest in the doings of Congress so perceptibly 
wanes, that our great daily papers do not feel warranted in giving 
more than an epitomized report of the proceedings of our National 
Legislature, but such seems to be the fact. Wesometimes are 
inclined to blame the newspapers for catering to the sensational 
and educating the public to an insatiable yearning after detailed 
stories of the darker side of life, but we must in candor admit 
that the newspapers, run with a view to profit, strive to fill their 
columns with that which will pay them best, lead to largest sales. 
It is our misfortune that our newspapers, bound to Mammon, are 
given to degrading rather than uplifting the taste of their readers. 

The tendency of our newspapers to spread out sensationalism 
at the expense of Washington dispatches is called to mind by the 
false light in which partial statements have recently put one of 
our Senators. The impression has been gathered from the Wash- 
ington dispatches that Senator Allen is a died in the wool spoils- 
man. Nothing is farther fiom the truth and the injustice done 
him is double from the fact that he is an ardent believer in the 
government ownership of railroads. The bringing of the rail- 
roads under the control of the Government would of course 
increase, by several fold, the places at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment, and to make appointments to such places the reward of 
partizanship, and the tenure of office dependent upon the political 
exigencies of parties, would be most dangerous to the perpetuity 
of our institutions. It would give unscrupulous politicians once 
ensconced in power a tremendous lease on power, a far-reaching 
control over elections. To classify Senator Allen as a believer in 
spoils when he is not does him therefore great injustice. 


In a recent debate in the Senate precipitated by some resolu- 
tions of inquiry into the dismissal of some microscopists coming 
under the civil service law, Senator Allen did, it is true, refer to 
our civil service law as a monumental humbug, and declared if 
he had his way he would wipe the whole thing out. This is 
what our newspapers reported but left what led up to this, and 
what came after untold. Senator Allen would not wipe out our 
present civil service law and the civil service commission for the 
purpose of turning the federal patronage over to spoilsmen. He 
would wipe it out so that a better system of appointment to office 
might be built up in its place. He holds that appointments 
should be made with a view to the fitness of applicants for office 
to the work before them. To subject applicants to examinations 
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having no reference to the specific fitness of the applicant to dis- 
charge the duties of the office applied for, he looks upon as a 
piece of monumental humbug. 

The immediate thing that raised Senator Allen’s protest 
was, however, the futility of the civil service laws to secure 
office holders against summary dismissal for partisan reasons. 
The case bringing up the discussion was the dismissal, by the 
last administration, of five microscopists in the Animal Bureau of 
the Agricultural Department at South Omaha, Nebraska, on the 
charge of pernicious political activity. Two of the microscopists 
were women, three were men. As far as it appears, all were doing 
their work satisfactorily. The only apparent cause for the dis- 
missal of the two women was that they put pictures of Mr. Bryan 
in their windows at home, which exhibition of partisanship was 
not relished by Secretary Morton. Of the men, the most prom- 
inent was a Dr. White, who, like the others, was dismissed on 
the ground of pernicious political activity. The part he seems 
to have played in politics was one of omission, rather than com- 
mission. He refused to engage in political work for the capture 
of the Nesbraska delegation to the Chicago convention in the 
interest of the gold standard, and at the behest of Mr. Morton. 
He should have been commended for this refusal to take an act- 
ive part in politics as an officeholder, for his refusal to become 
perniciously active in politics, but his course earned his dis- 
missal. Into these dismissals Senator Allen wanted an investi- 
gation to be made, and he characterized the Commission that did 
not make this investigation as worthy of being wiped out. The 
greatest need in the reformation of our civil service is to secure 
officeholders undisturbed tenure of office so long as they 
thoroughly perform their allotted task. 

Senator Allen further set forth his views on civil service, and 
they are not those of the spoilsman, by presenting a bill for the 
reformation of our civil service, the features of which are (1) 
that it shall be the duty of every head of a department in the 
United States to establish rules, in writing, for the examination 
of applicants for position, said rules having reference to the 
specific fitness of an applicant to discharge the duties of the 
particular office or position for which he may apply, and (2) 
that no applicant, having fitness for an office applied for, shall be 
deprived of eligibility because of lack of education in any other 
respect, or because he may not possess a collegiate or academic 
education. 








THE decision of the Supreme Court as to the illegality of 
railroad combines organized to repress competition, and the 
resultant dissolving of such combines, cannot fail to lighten 
the burden of transportation charges falling on our producing 
classes. It is said that the traffic associations have not, by 
repressing competition, worked injuriously to the general inter- 
ests. ‘The New York 77zbune takes this view. But if such a 
view is warranted, what’ is the basis of this unkind fling at 
Chicago clipped out of the Z7ibune? ‘‘ Ever since the Joint 
Traffic Association was formed Chicago has been trying to dis- 
rupt it.’ Why, we might, ask, has Chicago striven to disrupt 
this association if it has not, by keeping up freight rates, worked 
to the injury of Chicago? Chicago, as every other community, 
has been injured by the repression of competition, of course. 
But to take up the 77ibune again: ‘‘ From the first, attacks on 
the association and reports that it was going to pieces have 
been incessant from Chicago. It was, therefore, no wonder, that 
Chicago redoubled its efforts when the Trans-Missouri decision 
was rendered. It not only proceeded to demolish the Joint 
Traffic Association at one crack, but also every other traffic asso- 
ciation in the country. Chicago had made so much noise in the 
past on this subject that its extra racket over the Supreme Court 
decision was looked for. Chicago can lie to beat the cars at all 
times, and when circumstances seem to impart a semblance of 
truth to one of its lies, it becomes frenzied with joy. It is 








now beside itself because it thinks the traffic associations are 
doomed.’’ 

And now let us ask would Chicago be ‘‘ frenzied with joy,’’ 
‘‘ beside itself because it thinks the traffic associations are 
doomed,’’ if such associations have not worked injury to her 
interests, and if she did not expect to reap benefits from the dis- 
solution of such associations? Of course she would not. 

The decision of the Supreme Court is calculated to make 
things better, not worse, for it must lighten the burden resting 
on our producing classes. Yet we are told ‘‘that the effects of 
the decision are likely to be great enough to counteract any help- 
ful influences which the passage of a tariff bill might cause, or 
which the firm establishment of a currency upon a sound basis 
may secure.’’ ‘This is from the New York correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Press. And so the decision of the Supreme Court 
which must be helpful to industrial revival not the reverse, is to 
be made the pretext of the continuance of hard times. This is 
not surprising for the moneyed interests ever decry anything 
calculated to alleviate the condition of our producing classes. So 
blaming the Supreme Court for hard times is quite natural. It 
is always so with acts of government in the people’s interests. 


THOSE so enamored of vague and musty arbitration senti- 
ment will do well to learn by heart the little, but immensely 
significant, sentence let slip by Colonial Secretary Chamberlain 
in the Jameson inquest a few days ago: ‘‘ Whenever did a 
paramount Power accept arbitration with a weak one?’’ This is 
the substance of his ironical question, and it slices away the root 
of our pretty international sapling with its razor-like edge sweep. 
Peaceable in spirit by all means, in all ways if practicable, even 
in trade fighting, let us be, now and evermore, but the spread- 
ing of empty phrases upon sheepskins can never be anything 
but a tambourine shield against cannon balls fired by pride- 
heated human passions. The fewer documents and protesta- 
tions in international fraternization the better. When Mr. 
Chamberlain, type of adroitest diplomat, agrees to paper pledges 
of arbitration with any power, his pretence may be the flatter- 
ing one of equality, but beneath it is the complacent assurance 
that, being paramount, he holds the power, and, therefore, the 
right to declare the treaty null and void at his convenience, 
because ‘‘a paramount Power never accepts arbitration with’’ 
any Power it considers weaker than itself. 


THE latest news from Europe throws no clearer ray of light 
on its complications than that we have grown accustomed to. 
Public correspondence holds a bunch of glimmering candles to 
assist the sunshine, and their smoke obscures more than their 
little flames illuminate. Their rash inuendoes against the French 
legislature, as accepting bribes (? Russian) to support the action 
of the federated Powers may more reasonably be turned against 
themselves. It is not bribery, of course, when an American cor- 
respondent gets Mr. Gladstone to write a letter praising and 
advertising the correspondent’s novel, who, returning the com- 
pliment, assures his American readers that the Gladstone utter- 
ance on the blockade is, par excellence, the utterance they must 
verily believe and adopt. Nor is there bribery when a corres- 
pondent dines and wines a British official on his way to rule 
South Africa. The private tips counted on as a result of this 
homage will be flourished in our papers by and by as the infal- 
lible voice and absolutely immaculate intentions of a high 
personage, e¢c., whose impartiality, e/c., we are personally able to 
vouch for, efc., ete. 





THE galloping consumption that afflicts France is shown 
statistically by M. Bertillon. In the decade 1800-1810 the births 
were 33 in 1000. They have steadily declined until the figures 
for 1890-95 are only 22 in 1000. In Germany, Austria, and 
Italy the average from 1880-1890 has been 38, and for England 
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33- M. Bertillon goes on to say, ‘‘the political and military 
consequences that will ensue are easy to perceive. On the mor- 
row of their war France and Germany had almost the same num- 
ber of recruits, 296,000 in France, 330,000 in Germany. 

To-day Germany has more than one-half more recruits, 448,000, 
than France, which keeps to the original number; and as in 
Germany the number of births is twice as large as in France, 
since 1891, being 1,903,000, as against 908,000, it is plain that in 
fourteen years she will have twice the army that we have.’’ This 
is the main reasou out of several others for the belief that the 
early years of the twentieth century will see an alliance between 
France and England at the request of the former. 


THE farming interest should take note of the New York 
Tribune's announcement that the famine in India is on the wane. 
It has been by far the worst on record in that country, cover- 
ing a vast area and affecting many millions of people. By wise 
measures and indomitable energy the authorities have succeeded 
in limiting its threatened range, minimizing its harmfulness and 
reducing its fatalities. Considering its rapid start the mortality 
has been slight, and has nowall but ceased. While much charity 
has been dispensed it is gratifying to know the principal relief 
has been by furnishing employment on needed public works, 
which, when completed, will go far to prevent future famines and 
plagues. Over one million permanent wells have been sunk in 
the northwest provinces, for irrigation purposes. The sanitary 
improvement of many villages has been another agency, and 
towns have been beautified with new parks on slum sites. Pri- 
vate benefactions from all over the world have enabled much of 
this excellent work to be done. The crisis of the bubonic plague 
was passed in December and it, like the famine, is rapidly on the 
wane. 


PLAIN TRUTHS ABOUT OUR RAILROADS. 











HE decision of the Supreme Court as to the illegality of the 
Trans-Missouri Freight Association, and, by inference, of 
all railroad associations or agreements framed to repress competi- 
tion among competing railroads, with a view to exacting arbitrary 
charges for transportation services, has given occasion for much 
discussion that is beside the question. That our railroads have 
duties to perform to the public, that they enjoy their franchises 
in consideration of serving the general public, seems to be lost 
sight of. They were never granted franchises by the State to 
enable them to oppress the people, and when they misuse the 
privileges and powers given them by their franchises, using 
them to shoulder exactions on the public, using them to gather 
to themselves the fruits of others’ industry, to build up the 
fortunes of the speculative cliques at the expense of the public 
who gave them their franchises, who chartered and gave the rail- 
roads being that they might serve the general interest, it is time 
for the State to say nay, to force the railroads to perform those 
obligations they will not voluntarily undertake. 

But we are told that the railroads have not misused their 
powers and privileges, that they have not charged exorbitant 
rates for the services they have rendered, that they have not been 
used in the gathering of fortunes at the expense of those they 
serve, and as proof of this we are pointed to the fact that but 
little more than three-fifths of the railroad capital of the United 
States, as represented by stocks and bonds, is yielding any 
return to-day. The New York Commercial Advertiser goes so far 
as to say: ‘‘ That they (the railroads) have not received either 
fair treatment or encouragement is clearly shown by the number of 
roads now in bankruptcy or in process of reorganization.’’ But it 
is not unfair treatment that has placed these roads in bankruptcy. 
The railroads in receivers’ hands that have not earned, and are 
not earning to-day a fair rate of interest on the capital actually 
invested are very few. They have gone into receivers’ hands, not 





because transportation rates have been so beggarly as to make it 
impossible to earn interest on their cost, but because they have 
been loaded down with interest charges on a fictitious capital. 

That some railroads built before their time have been put 
into bankruptcy and are unable to earn interest on their actual 
cost, that ill-considered and misplaced roads have met with 
deserved failure, and that other roads through a lack of funds to 
complete them to a paying point are to-day earning little or 
nothing toward the payment of interest on their cost is, of course, 
very true. But in the great majority of cases the cause of 
disaster has been over-capitalization, a strain to pay interest and 
dividends on issues of bonds and shares that represent little or no 
investment of money, on which, in many cases not a dollar was 
ever paid into the treasuries of the railroads, and which have been 
given away to those who have promoted the roads or financed 
the raising of the actual capital. The cost of our railroads has 
not come by one-half to the amount represented by stocks and 
bonds. In other words, one-half of the eleven billions of railroad 
capital is fictitious, and it is the struggle to pay the interest on 
such fictitious capital that has placed so many of our roads in 
receivers’ hands. 

Of course, on the greater part of this fictitious capital no 
interest is paid. ‘That interest and dividends should be continu- 
ously paid on the issues of watered stocks and bonds was never 
the intention of the cliques who caused such shares and bonds to 
be issued to themselves. In issuing and in taking them they 
knew they were receiving securities of no real'value. They took 
them not to hold, but to sell to a deluded public, and they cared 
for the payment of interest and dividends only long enough to 
delude the public into a purchase of such securities. When no 
longer interested in the payment of such interests and dividends, 
the cliques behind the railroads, and who made the first profit 
out of these fictitious issues of capital, have ever been quite ready 
to have payments stop, the fictitious value drop out of these 
securities, and the railroads go into bankruptcy so that they 
might have the opportunity to reorganize them, and by a wiping 
out of the first issue of fictitious capital and an issue of a second 
series of fictitious securities turn a second profit out of the roads. 

The fact that for the fiscal year 1895 nothing was paid on 
$3,475,640,203 of the capital stock, and $614,328,293 of the 
funded debt of our railroads cannot be taken, therefore, as proof 
that the railroads have not charged undue rates for transportation 
services, but must be taken as evidence of over-capitalization. 
Our railroads being over-capitalized by probably not less than 
$5 ,000,000,000, Over-capitalized as admitted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by between three and four billions, the 
fact that $4,089,968,496 of railroad capital,—$3,475,640,203 of 
stock and $614,328,293 of bonded debt,—yielded no return for the 
year ending June 30, 1895, is no proof that the complaints of 
exorbitant charges and unreasonable freight and passenger rates 
are unfounded. 

But there are reasons other than over-capitalization for the 
passing of dividends on 70 per cent. of the stock of our railroad 
companies and default of interest on over 13 per cent. of their 
funded debts. The earnings of railroads are not as large as the 
charges they make for their services would seem to warrant. The 
fact is that the freights exacted from shippers do not find their 
way in toto into the treasuries of the railroad companies, the 
freights collected being held up on their way and submitted 
to a process of pairing to the profit of the dishonest officials, who 
in collusion with favored shippers, profit at the expense of the 
railroads. 

This process of defrauding stockholders and bondholders on 
the one hand and crushing all honest producers by discriminating 
freight charges on the other, is carried on under the cover of 
rebates. It results in enriching the favored shippers who are 
unscrupulous enough to purchase rebates by passing a share of 
the rebate back into the hands of dishonest officials, it ruins the 
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shippers who will not enter into any such dishonest arrangements, 
it enriches the dishonest officials ready to sacrifice the interests 
of their roads for their own gain, and it entails a loss upon stock- 
holders and bondholders. In short, the exactions from pro- 
ducers in the shape of exorbitant charges do not benefit the inno- 
cent stockholder and bondholder, do not benefit the men and 
women who have put their small savings in railroad bonds or 
stocks, but the men chosen to guard over their interests and who 
use their power to enrich themselves and such shippers who are 
ready to make themselves a party to dishonesty. 

It is thus that a penalty is put upon honesty, a reward on 
dishonesty ; a rebate on freight rates being given to the men who 
are ready to share such rebate with railroad officials. In short, 
the man who is ready to bribe can get better transportation rates 
than his honest competitors, can market his goods at less expense. 
And honest endeavor, however well directed, cannot succeed 
against the handicap of discrimination in freight rates. So it is 
that industries, unfavored by the railroads, are pushed to the 
wall, while others, directed by men favored by the railroads, 
having purchased such favor in one way or another, succeed. 
And then the cliques behind the railroads and these industries 
have the opportunity of purchasing, for a song, the industries 
they have wrecked. And so it is that honest endeavor goes for 
naught. 

It is, then, no wonder that the railroads meet antagonism. It 
is because they have ceased to serve the public impartially, 
because they have become the servants of the speculative cliques 
and monopoly, that the railroads have to contend with the enmity 
of the public. It cannot be otherwise while they are used to 
wreck honest enterprise, stifle competition and build up monopoly; 
it cannot be otherwise while they are used as engines of specu- 
lation, used to build up fortunes at the expense not only of the 
general public, but their stockholders as well. 

How the system of rebates works to deprive honest pro- 
ducers of the fruits of their toil, wreck industries, build up 
monopoly and aggrandize the unscrupulous, at the expense of 
the industrious, is a story short and simple, but that cannot be 
too often told. That discrimination in freight rates, a reduction 
to favored shippers, works intolerable injustice is evident. This 
discrimination and the over-capitalization of our railroads, the 
issue of fictitious securities representing little or no money invest- 
ment, the payment, temporarily, of dividends on such worthless 
securities to delude the public into a purchase, have been the 
groundwork of the building up of the riches of the vast majority 
who now count themselves as multi-millionaires. 

The discrimination in freight rates has been made effectual 
in the building up of fortunes in two ways. First, the allowance 
of rebates to favored shippers, shippers favored because of some 
interest of railroad officials in the profits of such shippers or 
favored in consideration of such shippers dividing the rebate 
allowed by the railroad officials and at the expense of the stock- 
holders, has resulted in building up the fortunes of both shippers 
and railroad officials. But this is only the result of the direct 
profits made out of such dishonest collusion. The indirect profits 
are much greater, and the aggrandizing of fortunes after this 
second way in which freight discriminations have been made 
effectual in the building up of fortunes has been ona much larger 
scale than the first. It is in discriminating freight charges that 
the cliques controlling the railroads find a most powerful weapon 
to foster monopolies, squeeze out competition and wreck the for- 
tunes of those producers not amenable to their dictation. It was 
discrimination in freight charges against independent oil producers 
that gave the Standard Oil Company its great start. It is to 
similar discrimination that we must attribute the growth of many 
trusts. 

With the control of the railroads, of the machinery necessary 
in the carriage of products to market, the speculative cliques 
have it in their power to say who shall and who shall not succeed. 








And naturally they say those industries in which we are interested 
or will pay us tribute shall succeed, the others shall be crushed 
out. And the power to carry their mandate into effect they have. 
To those industries in the success of which they have interested 
themselves they give lower freight rates than to those they have 
resolved on crushing out. They transport the products of the 
favored to market for a smaller charge than the products of those 
outside their clique, and the result is the favored can market their 
products at less cost and can afford to accept lower prices than 
their independent competitors. 

Naturally the profits of industry are swept from under the 
feet of the producers independent of the cliques, while the favored, 
enjoying the advantage of low freight rates, continue to prosper. 
Such an unequal struggle can have but one end: the ruin, the 
bankruptcy of those outside the cliques, and thus put it in the 
way of the cliques to buy up such establishments at wreckage 
prices. This accomplished, and these establishments that under 
independent management proved unprofitable, are turned, as by 
the wave of the magician’s wand, into money-making machines. 
The management is no more capable or energetic, the cost of pro- 
duction is not diminished, but the cost of marketing is, for the 
establishment wrecked by discrimination is relieved from this 
handicap and permitted to market its products at the same low 
transportation rates given to the other establishments under 
the protection of the cliques. And so the work of ruining those 
who will not pay tribute to the speculative cliques and of build- 
ing up monopoly is carried on; all this war against independent 
producers being made not at the expense of the cliques striving 
to build up monopoly, but at the expense of the stockholders of 
the railroad companies. 

And the loss of this war falling upon the stockholders of the 
railroads, these, for the most part worthy people, who have gath- 
ered their accumulations through honest toil, by and by sell out 
their holdings at a sacrifice, if indeed they are so fortunate as 
not to be caught in the maelstrom of a railroad receivership, for 
the using of railroads for private profit, together with their gross 
over-capitalization, are prone to lead to the passing of dividends, 
default in interest charges and then acknowledged bankruptcy. 

The cliques who make a business of sapping the railroads to 
their own personal profit know no chagrin at such result. 
Indeed they rather welcome it, for they know how to profit from 
wrecking railroads no less than from the wrecking of industrial 
establishments. 

With the wrecking of a railroad they manage to keep the 
control in their own hands. Possessed of the underlying liens in 
the property, or getting control of such mortgages, they proceed 
to reorganize the property, and under the threat of foreclosure 
and the wiping out of the stock of the already impoverished 
stockholders, force the stockholders to pay the cost of reorgan- 
ization. So comes an assessment on the stockholders, who must 
pay up or lose their stock, and new issues of securities coming in 
ahead of the stock, entitled to interest and dividends before any 
division is made on the old stock, are issued. By the sale of 
some of these securities to the cliques at a great discount and 
giving other issues of securities as a bonus, money enough is 
raised, together with the assessment on the stock, to get 
the railroad temporarily out of difficulties and raise sufficient 
money to put a good balance in the treasury of the company. It 
is after this method that nine out of ten railroads meeting with 
disaster are reorganized. 

This much done, the cliques set about to reap the profits for 
which they have prepared. Their need is a market for the new 
batch of securities of a par value exceeding by several times 
their actual advance of money, and given them in consideration 
of their services in reorganizing the company. To get this mar- 
ket, interest and dividends on all this fictitious capital must be 
paid. So the cliques set about raising freight rates which, of 
course, cuts into the profits of the industrial establishments along 
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the lines. But this we are sure to find the cliques have prepared 
for by taking advantage of the temporary prosperity given by 
the enjoyment of low freight rates to those industries in which 
they invested, and the profits of which they swelled at the expense 
of the railroads, to dispose of their holdings, and so they 
have no longer concern over taking a course that must undermine 
the profits of such industries. So up go transportation rates to 
enable the payment of interest on the new batch of securities on 
the sale of which the cliques are bent. As transportation rates go 
up profits of industrial establishments fall down, and thus the 
path paved for the wreckage of these industries by the cliques. 

But the first effort of the cliques is to find a market for their 
watered railroad securities, and this they set about getting by 
actually raising the earnings of the railroad at the expense of the 
industrial enterprises along its lines, as afore mentioned, by keep- 
ing their books in a way to show larger profits than really earned, 
which is readily accomplished by charging up repairs to permanent 
improvements and keeping the items out of expense account, and 
finally by manipulating the stock markets. Thus by paying 
dividends, whether earned or not, and making an apparently 
active market by recording fictitious sales, the cliques strive to 
tempt the public into the market and unload upon those they 
have tempted. Once relieved of the burden of such securities, 
their hands are free to undertake the buying in, at bottom prices, 
of enterprises they have ruined by high freight rates, and this 
done they enter again upon the campaign of squeezing out the 
industries they have not purchased, and building up the indus- 
tries which they have by the system of rebates and discrimination 
already recounted. And thus the cycle of speculation, with the 
railroads as the speculative engine, goes round. 

No enterprise, however wisely managed, no man, be he ever 
so much gifted with energy and capacity, can prosper if sys- 
tematically discriminated against in matters of transportation 
rates by the railroad cliques, unless induced, be he rich enough 
to provide himself with his own transportation facilities. The 
evils of discriminations in freight rates, and the impotency of 
producers independent of the cliques to struggle against such 
discriminations, cannot be denied. We have no less an authority 
than Chauncey M. Depew, President of the New York Central 
and spokesman of the Vanderbilt interests, freely admitting it. 
‘The business man can be successful with business sagacity and 
enterprise,’’ he said, in a recent interview, ‘‘ when he has to deal 
with the ordinary factors of supply and demand, but when the 
transportation charge to market is.uncertain, his calculations are 
worthless, his business experience is of no value, and he becomes 
a speculator upon things he can neither control nor divine. 

If these conditions exist, very nearly all the intermediate and 
smaller centers of manufacturing industry are wiped out.”’ 

And this he tries to twist into an argument for the legalizing 
of combines such as just declared to be illegal by the Supreme 
Court, and with well-feigned ignorance of the evils of railroad 
combines organized to repress competition, and of the heavy hand 
of oppression such combines lay on industry without obviating 
the evils of discrimination one jot so far as the public is con- 
cerned, he innocently tells us, asin the manner of a disinterested 
party, that only by a legalizing of pooling contracts, by the for- 
mation of railroad trusts, can we rid ourselves of the ‘‘ curse of 
American transportation, discrimination against individuals and 
localities against other individuals and other localities, the 
favored ones always being the big shipper and the big places, and 
the sufferers the rest of the country.’’ 

And then he disguises and sugars this legalizing of railroad 
monopoly that would be so detrimental to the public interests, 
and from which the decision of the Supreme Court has in a meas- 
ure freed us, by innocently suggesting that all contracts for pool- 
ing might be submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for approval, and thus the Government be given ‘‘a voice which 
would be better than the ownership of the railroads, because it 
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would place in the hands of the Government a practical control 
of railway operations without the responsibility of ownership.’’ 

All of this is very attractive, but we have already had 
experience with the Interstate Commerce Commission, under the 
present law inhibiting discriminations, and it has proven impotent 
to prevent discriminations in freight rates. We can only prevent 
discrimination and the use of the railroads as speculative engines, 
and secure to our people the enjoyment of transportation services 
without preference or prejudice, by putting it beyond the power 
of the speculative cliques to use the railroads for their own profit, 
and this we can only do by taking the ownership and control of 
our railroads from the men who have not been able to resist the 
temptation of using the railroads to serve their own interests 
rather than those of the general public, and vesting such control 
and ownership in the National Government. Then, and not until 
then, will our railroads become the servants of the people, not of 
the speculative cliques, and then, and not until then, will our 
people be secured in the enjoyment of equal transportation 
facilities and placed upon a plane of equality in industrial 
enterprises. 








WISDOM OR UNWISDOM OF JAPAN. 


WE print elsewhere a striking article on the adoption of the 

gold standard by Japan, from the pen of M. Edmond 
Théry, editor of LZ’ Economiste Europeen, a gifted writer, and, since 
the death of Cernuschi, recognized as the foremost of French 
bimetallists. M. Théry gives the Japanese credit for a fore- 
thought of impending economic changes and a statesmanlike 
grasp of the probable effects of such changes on the industrial 
and commercial life of Japan that we cannot share. He looks 
upon the course Japan has laid down for herself in adopting the 
gold standard as one of wisdom, and calculated to accrue to the 
advantage of her people, for though she has decided to adopt the 
gold standard she proposes to do so by cutting the weight of her 
gold coins in half and pulling down their value to the value of 
her silver currency, thereby securing a permanency and stability 
of that premium on exports to gold-standard countries that has 
brought her a measure of unexampled prosperity and done so much 
to quicken her marvelous industrial development. But though 
in adopting the gold standard ata ratio of 324 to 1, which recog- 
nizes the appreciation of the moneys of Europe and America as 
measured by her present silver currency, Japan has secured to 
herself a permanency of the bounty of roo per cent. she now 
enjoys on all exports to gold-standard countries, we fancy that 
the time is not far distant, when the Japanese, if they pursue 
undeviatingly the path they have laid down, will have occasion 
to rue their course. 

M. Théry’s idea of the impelling motive that has led the 
Japanese to the adoption of the gold standard, through a paring 
down of the metal in their gold coins so as to adapt their new 
gold currency to the value of their present silver currency, is this: 
For the last quarter of a century, or ever since the nations of the 
Western world commenced the discrimination against silver 
which they have kept up to the present day, the gold price of 
silver has trended steadily downward, until to-day an-ounce of 
silver is worth less than half what it was in gold in 1873. Asa 
result the currencies of the gold-using and silver-using countries 
have fallen apart, and Japan, as one of the latter, finds her yen 
worth less than half as much compared to the currencics of gold- 
using America and Europe as it was in 1873. But this yen, 
despite its great fall in gold value, has proven a most stable and 
satisfactory measure of Japanese products, its purchasing power 
measured by these products has varied but little, and the cost of 
production in Japan and as paid in these yens has not materially 
risen with their fall in gold value. 

The result has been an immeasurable stimulus to the export 
trade of Japan to gold-using countries. How this fall in the 
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gold price of the yen has worked as a stimulus to the Japanese 
export trade is not hard to see. It must be remembered that the 
purchasing power of the yen has not fallen with its gold price, 
and that the cost of production in Japan, where all costs have 
up to this time been paid in silver, is not appreciably greater 
to-day than a quarter of acentury ago. Yet in 1873 the British 
importer of Japanese products had to pay a pound sterling for 
five yens, the American, a dollar for one yen, while to-day they 
have to pay but ten shillings and fifty cents, respectively. And 
so it is that fifty cents in gold will buy in Japan to-day what one 
dollar would before 1873. Naturally this cheapening of the cost 
of Japanese products has led to a great broadening in the 
Kuropean and American markets for such products and a stimulus 
to the Japanese export trade. A bounty of 100 per cent. on 
exports paid by the Japanese Government would not have been 
more effective. Indeed, we have had, in effect, a payment to the 
Japonese of a bounty of 100 per cent. in the shape of a premium 
on gold, which has enabled such producers to cut gold prices in 
half without suffering loss themselves and so undersell European 
and American producers. 

Should silver rise as measured by gold it is clear this bounty 
would drop away from the Japanese producer if he clung to the 
silver standard. This would relieve the gold-using peoples, in 
great measure, of the crushing severity of competition with 
silver-using countries and this would come as a great boon to the 
producers of Europe and America, especially our agriculturists, 
who have had to meet the brunt of the competition with silver 
and paper-using countries growing out of the premium on gold. 
But the Japanese are not to be expected to take any lively satis- 
faction out of a prosperity built up at their expense. Yet the 
Japanese, feeling that his first duty is to look after number one, 
would naturally conclude that the gold-using peoples would do 
the same and set about lifting silver thereby depriving him of his 
bounty on exports. So he anticipates the Western nations to 
take steps to restore bimetallism which would result in lifting the 
price of silver to a parity with gold and thus deprive all silver- 
using peoples of the bounty on exports to gold-using countries 
in the shape of a premium on gold. This is the way M. Théry 
makes the Jap reason. It is to such a calculation on the part of 
the Japanese that he attributes the recent change of monetary 
system decided upon by the Japanese Government. They have, 
in M. Théry’s view, made the change from silver to gold so as 
to secure themselves in the enjoyment of their present bounty on 
exports, all independent of any fluctuations of silver. They 
have done so by adopting a gold standard, which recognizes the 
present depreciation of their currency as measured by gold, 
which recognizes and makes permanent the depreciation of their 
currency as measured by gold, which fixes the value of the yen 
at less than fifty cents, or not one-half of its former value for all 
time to come. 

But if, indeed, the Japanese have been guided by these 
considerations they have built less wisely than they have thought. 
They have misjudged the prospect of the restoration of bimetal- 
lism, and in striving to escape from an anticipated danger they 
have exposed themselves to a new. ‘There is no hope for a 
return to bimetallism by the nations of the Western world, no 
prospect of any steps being taken to raise the gold price of silver 
by the nations so deeply interested, and who have felt the 
crushing competition raised up with silver-using countries by the 
fall in silver and the resulting premium on gold, until the United 
States takes the initiative. And until after the next Con- 
gressional election, at least, there is no prospect of such a move 
ou our part. In the meantime, the war on silver will go on 
unchecked, and silver instead of rising, as measured by gold, 
may be expected to fall. And, then, where will Japan stand 
under her new gold standard and the fixed and permanent bounty 
on exports she has striven to attain for herself? She will have 


her bounty of 100 per cent., but other silver standard countries 











will have a greater bounty. ‘They will not only have a greater 


bounty on exportations to the gold standard countries of Europe 


and America, but they will have an actual bounty on exporta- 
tions into Japan, while Japan will be handicapped in her export 
trade to such countries. 

Silver has been falling steadily for nine months. Under the 
stimulus of the adoption of a free silver plank by the Chicago 
Democratic convention it rose to 69 cents an ounce. On the 
anticipation by the speculators of Mr. Bryan’s defeat it fell 
down to 65 cents just before the election. The day after his 
defeat it fell two cents an ounce, to rally again and fluctuate 
around 64 cents, until the mere announcement of the action 
taken by Japan drove it down to 613% cents an ounce. And 
now Japan has started on a campaign of buying gold in London, 
which cannot fail to lift the value of gold as measured by every- 
thing else, silver included. 

So we may anticipate a further drop of silver and a further 
rise in the premium on gold and the bounty on exports from 
silver using to gold using countries. Let this bounty go on 
rising until, say, these countries will have an advantage of 10 per 
cent. over Japan. Then where will Japan stand with China, 
possessed of many superior advantages of her own, enjoying a 
a bounty of ro per cent. on everything she exports to Japan, 
besides a bounty equal to the bounty enjoyed by the Japanese 
and 10 per cent. besides on everything she exports to gold-using 
America and Europe? Japan will find herself handicapped by 
the depreciation of silver, or rather appreciation of gold, that she 
had a hand in bringing about, she will find her cotton mills 
languish while the cotton mills of Shanghai will flourish, and the 
industrial supremacy of the East will fall to the Flowery 
Kingdom rather than to the land of the Mikado. 

This is the danger the Japanese are exposing themselves to. 
Circumstances may intervene to keep up the price of silver, and 
save the Japanese from the penalty of their rashness, but the 
risk they run is great. 

In taking their plunge to the gold ‘standard we see no 
evidence that the Japanese have been guided by the plausible 
reasons advanced by M. Théry, but rather that they have taken 
their new departure in monetary policy from their inane desire, 
born of a false pride, that exalts things foreign and deprecates 
things Japanese, to follow in the wake of western nations. The 
reason given by the Japanese Government in submitting the 
monetary bill is not that advanced by M. Théry, it being sub- 
mitted by the Government and although, as reported by the 
Japanese Monetary Commission, Japan, during the last twenty 
years, has prospered under the silver standard while the gold- 
using countries have suffered from chronic commercial depression 
and industrial stagnation that ‘‘ the tendency of the world and 
the development and improvement of the economy of the country 
make us feel the disadvantage of the silver standard, and more- 
over there is a necessity for developing the economy of the State 
subsequent to the war. The result of the war with China has 
made the supply of gold easy. It is proposed therefore that we 
avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded and adopt the gold 
standard definitely, so as to promote the stability and develop- 
ment of the economy of the country. ‘This is the reason for sub- 
mitting the bill.’’ 

The whole Japanese situation is well and pithily summed up 
in the following comment from a pen unknown to us: 

‘‘ Japan, as a silver-using country, has thriven and is thriv- 
ing under the conditions which prevail as to the currency. We 
therefore commend to the consideration of the faddists who are 
bent on realizing a gold standard,—a.doubtful, and it may be a 
dangerous experiment—the melancholy wisdom contained in an 
old epitaph : 

‘‘ Was well, 
Would be better, 
Took physic, 
And died !”’ 
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WOMEN’S WAYS. 


LIVE for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true; 

For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit. too. 

For all human ties that bind me, 

For the task by God assigned me, 

For the hopes not left behind me, 

And the good that I can do. 


I live to learn their story, 
Who’ ve suffered for my sake; 

To emulate their glory 
And follow in their wake; 

Bards patriots. martyrs, sages, 

The noble of all ages; 

Whose deeds crown history’s pages, 
And time’s great volume make. 


I live to hold communion 
With all that is divine, 
To feel there is a union 
Twixt nature’s heart and mine; 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truths from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 
And fulfil each grand design. 


I live to hail that season 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When men shall live by reason, 
And not alone by gold; 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


I live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit, too. 
For the cause that lacks assistance 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that I can do. 

—G. Linneus Banks. 
Ky 

‘There should be an abundance of light in the living rooms, 

for light is a promoter of good health and cheerful spirits. 
KK 

Dean ‘Talbot, of*the Chicago University, says that the advice 
she would give to a young woman upon her completing school 
life would depend greatly upon her temperament, training, home 
and that sort of thing. ‘‘ Nearly every one,’’ says the Dean, 
‘‘has an inclination toward some particular work, with plans 
formulated, by the time she is ready to leave school. Every young 
woman should set about something that is certain, not necessarily 
a profession. It may be she is needed at home. In that case 
her duties are clearly there. To my mind women are much 
behind what they could be and ought to be in their own special 
field. Housekeeping is considered drudgery when in reality it is 
one of the most complicated and difficult professions. It often 
involves intricate problems in economics. The proper prepara- 
tion of foods is a chemical problem, the principle of which few 
women understand in the least. They have no conception of the 
value of different foods or the way in which they should be utilized 
to the best advantage. The recent discoveries along that line 
have been made by men when they should have been made by 
women long ago.”’ 

+ 

She walked into the office of the Judge of Probate and asked : 
‘‘Are you the judge of reprobates?’’ 

‘*T am the Judge of Probate,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Well, that’s it, I expect,’’ quoth the old lady. ‘‘ You see, 
my husband died detested and left me several little infidels, and 
I want to be appointed their executioner !’’ 

How kindness brightens and beautifies the home! As the 
gentle breezes, the warm showers, and sunshine of the spring 
time call forth vegetable life and fruitfulness in nature, so kind- 
ness brightens, beautifies and enriches the home life, filling it 
with the sweetest peace and joy, memories of which are more 
precious than the contents of oneal box. 

Do mothers know how much the characters of their sons are in 
their hands, either to make or mar? How many mothers can say 
what a mother recently said of her son, who bears a spotless char- 
acter, as reported to us by a correspondent: ‘‘I have taken as 
much pains with his morals as most women do with the manners 
of their children.’’ 








A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 





Y boy sat looking straight into the coals 
From his stool at my fe.t one day, 
And the firelight burnished the curly head, 
And painted the cheeks a dash of red, 
And brightened his very eyes as he said, 
In his most confidential way: 


‘‘Mamma, I think when I’m a grown-up man 
I shall have just two little boys.” 
I smiled—he was six !—but he did not see, 
And I said: ‘Why, yes how nice that will be! 
But if one were a girl, it seems to me, 
It would add to your household joys.”’ 


‘* Well—yes,”’ reflectively, ‘‘that would be nice, 
And I tell you just what I’ll do: 

I’1]1 name one Bobbie—for me, you know.”’ 

Then the bright eyes shone with a deeper glow, 

“And there s just the two of us now, and so 
I’ll name the girl Annie, for you.” 


* But how would their mother like that ?” I asked; 
“‘Do you think that she would agree 
For us both to have names, while she had none?” 
With the mystified, puzzled look of one 
Wholly befogged, said my logical son, 
‘“‘Their mother! Why, who is she?” 


OK i 

A baby’s nerves are very like vine tendrils, and they require 
delicate and nice consideration, for their strain always results in 
physical derangement. Older children should not be permitted 
to play and romp in close proximity to an infant, as the excite- 
ment and noise are sure to over-stimulate the wee tot and result 
in restlessness and fret. 

Ke 

Parents sometimes complain that their boys and girls had 
rather spend their evenings anywhere else than at home, and 
want advice as to the best method of curing such anevil. When 
we read snch a complaint it always occurs to us that the 
chief trouble may lie in the fact that they do not make home a 
pleasant place for their children. Is it cheerful at the hearth and 
at the table? Does the father strive to make home bright and 
happy, or is he silent, moody and unsociable? Are his children 
furnished with a proper supply of books, papers, magazines and 
such other means of amusement and improvement as their natures 
require? Doesthe mother make friends and confidantes of her 
daughters, or does she merely dole out to them food and 
clothing? Do the parents, in short, sympathize in the joys and 
griefs, the hopes and fears of their children, or do they ignore 
all that is most essential to the happiness and genial culture of 
childhood ? 

“hk 

In education, the process of self-development should be 
encouraged to the fullest extent. Children should be led to 
make their own investigations, and to draw their own inferences. 
They should be told as little as possible and induced to 
discover as much as possible. Humanity has progressed solely 
by self-instruction ; and that to achieve the best results each 
mind must progress somewhat after the same fashion, is continu- 
ally proved by the marked success of self-made men.—/erbert 
Spencer. 


Ky 


Children are not likely to crave candy and other sweets 
unless a taste for such articles has been developed by indul- 
gence in them; their use, since they are seldom taken at 
meal times, helps greatly to foster that most pernicious habit 
of childhood—eating between meals. No food, except at their 
regular meal times, should be the universal rule for children 
from babyhood up ; andalthough during their earliest years they 
require food at somewhat shorter intervals than adults, their 
meal hours should be arranged for the same time each day, and 
no piecing permitted. Parents who follow the too common 
practice of giving their little ones a cracker or fruit between 
meals are simply placing them under training for dyspepsia, 
sooner or later. Uninterrupted digestion proceeds smoothly and 
harmoniously in a healthy stomach; but interruptions in the 
shape of food sent down at all times and when the stomach is 
already at work are justly resented; and such disturbances, if 
long continued, are punished by suffering. 
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THE GOLD STANDARD IN JAPAN. 


Comment of Edmond Thery, Editor of « L’ Economiste,’’ European, 
Upon the Economic Consequences of the Reform.—A Barrier 
Against Foreign Competition.—Premium on Exports.— 

A Dangerous Monetary Policy. 

[Translated from the Matin (Paris), of March 15, 1897.] . 

DESPATCH from Yokohama announces that upon the initiative 

of the Japanese Government, the House of Representatives 
of Japan has decided upon the adoption for that country of the 
Gold Standard in the ratio of 1 to 32%. ‘The dispatch adds that 
the silver yen constituting the Japanese monetary unit, will be 
gradually withdrawn from circulation, and that the reform will 
take effect from the month of October next. 

This reform is the most serious monetary act which has 
taken place in the world since the suspension of the free coinage 
of silver in France and in the countries composing the Latin 
Union, in 1873. The economic consequences which it may have 
for the gold standard countries—France, England, Germany and 
the United States—are so serious that it is indispensable to 
examine them thoroughly. 

Japan has had a Silver Standard, and its money of account— 
the, yen—containing about 27 grammes of silver, 9-1oths fine, 
similar to our French five franc piece, was worth 5.39 francs in 
gold, in 1873, z. ¢., when one kilogramme of gold was worth 15% 
kilogrammes of silver. 

The decline in silver bullion measured in gold, which has 
taken place since, has brought about a similar decline in the Jap- 
anese silver yen. On the 25th of February last silver bullion 
was quoted, in fact, 107.80 francs the kilo, z. e., 50 per cent. dis- 
count upon its par value of 218.89 francs, and the yen 2.75 
francs, representing a loss of about 49 per cent. 

The reform decided upon by the Japanese Government is 
intended to consolidate in a permanent manner a discount of 52 
per cent. upon the former value of the yen; in future the Japa- 
nese monetary unit, based upon gold, will have a legal value in 
Japan of 2.58 francs. 

The alteration in the value of the silver yen, as measured in 
gold, has been of wonderful advantage to the economic interests 
of Japan, and it is for that reason that the Government wishes to 
consecrate legally this alteration, and to make it permanent. To 
be convinced of the advantages which Japan will gain from it, it 
suffices to read the reports of the European consuls residing’ in 
Japan, and particularly that of M. Klobukowski, Consul-General 
for France at Yokohoma, published by our Moniteur officiel du 
Commerce, on the 5th of December, 1895. 

‘* The decline in silver, says the consul, favors to a remarka- 
ble extent Japanese products, and allows them to compete success- 
fully with foreign products of similar quality. Not only has the 
monetary crisis (from the counter effects of which the countries 
upon a gold standard are suffering simultaneously), enabled the 
Japanese to manufacture more cheaply than we can, the products 
which they themselves need, but it allows them also, for the same 
reason, to supply other countries using silver money, like Corea, 
China, India, where articles of European manufacture can no longer 
compete. ‘The foreign article, European or American, zs ¢hus, 
little by little, driven out of the Asiatic markets, where a similar 
Japanese article replaces ¢. 

And M. Klobukowski adds, at the end of his very remark- 
able report, which every one in France should read : 

‘“Tt must not be lost sight of that the depreciation in the 
price of silver, which weighs upon our export trade, is profitable on 
the contrary to that country, whose silver monetary unit continues to 
maintain for domestic use the same value as formerly, independently 
of the fluctuations in foreign exchange, and facilitates its export 
trade to an extent which is really surprising.” 

The Depreciation of the Yen. 

In consequence of the great decline in silver, caused in 1893 
by the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coinage of rupees, 
the Japanese Government constituted a monetary commission to 
study the economic effects upon Japan of the depreciation of the 
yen in relation to gold and to point out whether it was necessary 
to modify the monetary system in force. 

This commission after three years’ labor, reported unani- 
mously that the decline of silver in relation to gold had allowed 
Japan to realize a remarkable degree of economic progress—as 
our own consul had said—and declared that there did not exist 
. to that time any reason to change the monetary regime of 

apan. 

But in the month of December, 1896, after the closing of the 
work of the Japanese Commission, M. Witte, the Russian Min- 








ister of Finance, in his report to the Emperor on the Budget of 
1897, clearly showed that the principal object of the monetary 
reform which he was carrying out in proposing a gold standard 
for Russia, was to stabilize the existing rate of foreign exchange 
in Rusaia in relation to gold. 

The paper, or credit, rouble, which was worth 4 francs at 
its old par, represents to-day only 2.66 francs, in exchange for 
gold. M. Witte, taking into account the effective protection 
which this alteration in the paper rouble in relation to gold estab- 
lishes in favor of Russian productions—he brought it out very 
clearly in his report—desires in future to maintain the gold value 
of this rouble at its actual level of 33 per cent. discount, and, 
at the same time, the economic advantages which Russia enjoys 
therefrom. 

The Japanese Government, in seeking to make permanent 
the depreciation of its foreign exchange rate in relation to gold, 
is only following the example set by M. Witte. 

It is fully recognized to-day—all the consular reports bear 
witness to it—that the premium on gold which often ruins the cred- 
itors of countries which are subject to it, acts, nevertheless, favor- 
ably upon the industry and agriculture of those countries in two 
ways; first, in raising a protective barrier against competition 
within the country of similar foreign products; second, in 
creating in favor of home products a premium on exportation, 
which allows them to be offered at reduced prices upon the 
markets of gold standard countries. 


This Advantage is ‘‘ Stabilized.’’ 


The passing of Austro-Hungary to the gold standard, in 
accordance with the system devised by Dr. Wekerle in 1892, was 
only an ingenious pretext to s‘adilize in those two countries the 
then existing premium on gold. 

The par value of the Austrian paper florin was in theory 
2.50 francs, but the florin lost in reality 16 per cent. when 
exchanged for gold. In reducing for all time the value of the 
Austrian florin to 2.10 francs in gold, the Austro-Hungarian 
Government s/adz/ized in Austria-Hungary the premium on gold 
of 19 per cent., to which the economic conditions of the two 
countries had become adapted. 

The par of the Russian rouble credit is in theory 4 francs, 
but this rouble loses in reality 33 per cent. when exchanged for 
gold. If he succeeds in reducing permanently the value of the 
credit rouble to 2.66 francs in gold, M. Witte wll have stabilized in 
Russia the premium on gold of 50 per cent. to which he declares 
the economic conditions of Russia have adapted themselves. 

The Japanese, whose faculty for imitation is recognzied by 
everybody, and who will have actually to compete in the extreme 
Orient with the economic influence of Russia, go much further 
than M. Witte ; they propose to s/adilize a profit to the advantage 
of their national production to the extent of the premium on 
gold of 109 per cent. 

Who can blame them for it? 
United States. 

The United States, in fact, were once in an analogous situ- 
ation to that of Russia; during the War of Secession in 1862 
they were reduced to paper money, and in 1864 their greenback, 
or Government money, was at an average discount of 61 per 
cent. 

In 1866, after peace was declared, the average discount was 
still 34 per cent. ‘The United States could therefore have stadzi- 
ized the then existing rate of foreign exchange, by deciding that 
for the future their paper dollar of 5.18 francs should only 
represent in specie 3.40 francs. 

They could have done it with the greatest profit to their 
national production, for, according to Mr. William H. Harvey, 
‘‘ the period in which the United States did the largest business 


No nation unless it be the 


with the entire world, and, in particular, with Europe, is that 


when the other countries had gold and silver money, and the 
United States had none.’’ 

They preferred to regularize loyally their monetary circula- 
tion, and after seventeen years of the regime of paper money, on 
the 1st of January, 1879, they resumed the payment in gold of 
their paper dollar at its former par of 5.18 francs. 


An Old Formula Revived. 


It was Dr. Wekerle, Minister of Finance in Hungary, who 
adopted, in 1892, the method of a stabilization between the rate of 
foreign exchange in gold and a domestic depreciated money. ‘This 
method, first invented by Phillippe le Bel, consists simply in con- 
secrating, by fiat of law, the alteration in the gold value of the 
monetary unit already in use in any given country. 

This system respects, it is true, the interests of the foreign 
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financial creditors of the State, but its effect is to render perma- 
nent and definite the enormous commercial injury resulting from 
it to countries using a gold standard, like France, England Ger- 
many and the United States, whose monetary unit has not been 
changed. 

The Governments of these latter countries are greatly 
agitated whenever a competing nation modifies even ever so little 
the condition of its tariff xegime in regard to foreign goods. Will 
they continue much longer to ignore the new monetary policy 
which has been practiced by certain of their neighbors during 
these last few years? EDMOND THERY. 





SOME WORD HISTORIES THAT WILL INTEREST. 





Brother Jonathan.—The origin of Brother Jonathan as a 
nickname of the United States originated in this wise. Wash- 
ington, after being appointed commander of the revolutionary 
army, went to Massachusetts to organize it; he found a great 
want of every means, and on one occasion it seemed as if nothing 
could be devised for the common safety. Jonathan Trumbull, 
the elder, was the then governor of Connecticut; and the Gen- 
eral, in his need, placing reliance upon his excellency’s judgment, 
remarked in council, ‘‘ We must consult Brother Jonathan.’’ The 
Governor responded, and so successfully supplied the pressing 
needs of the army, that thenceforth, when difficulties arose, and 
the army was spread over the country, it became a by-phrase, 
‘‘ We must consult Brother Jonathan.”’ 

Kk 

Canard, or Hoax.—The first application of the term is 
attributed to the Frenchman, Norbet Cornelessen, who, to give a 
sly hit at the ridiculous pieces of intelligence in the public jour- 
nals, stated that an interesting experiment had just been made 
calculated to prove the extraordinary voracity of ducks (Cazards). 
‘‘’Twenty were put together, and one of them being killed and cut 
into the smallest possible pieces, feathers and all were thrown to 
the other nineteen, and most gluttonously gobbled up. Another 
was then taken from the nineteen, and being chopped fine like its 
predecessor, was served up to the eighteen, and at once devoured 
like the other ; and so on to the last, who was thus placed in the 
position of having eaten his nineteen companions.’’ ‘This story 
ran the round of the journals, and the word Canard remained in 
its novel signification. 

yk 

‘*To kick the bucket’’ is said to have originated in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, when a shoemaker named Hawkins 
committed suicide under peculiar circumstances, placing a bucket 
on a table in order to raise himself high enough to reach a rafter 
above, then kicking away the bucket on which he stood. 

Kk 

“Straw bail.’’—The origin of the famous phrases ‘‘ straw 
bail’’ and ‘‘a man of straw’’ is a most curious one. It dates 
back two hundred years, when the practice of entering worthless 
bail was common. ‘The exact methods have not been transmitted 
to posterity, but in several old English works is to be found 
reference to them. In one of these—Fielding’s ‘‘ Life of Jona- 
than Wild,’’ the thief-catcher—we read that Jonathan’s aunt 
married a man ‘‘ who was famous for so friendly a disposition that 
he was bail for above a hundred persons in one year. He had 
also the remarkable honor of walking in Westminster Hall with 
a straw in his shoe.’’ It seems that at one time when English 
lawyers wished to procure witnesses with elastic consciences, or 
men who would go bail for their clients, they went into West- 
minster Hall, into which the principal courts of law opened, and 
there would quickly recognize the men they wanted by glancing 
at their shoes, from which protruded a straw or two thus indi- 
cating their calling. Because of this trade mark, so to speak, these 
professional witnesses or bail-goers became known as ‘‘men of 
straw,’’ or ones who were willing for a consideration to enter 
** straw bail.’’ 





WORDS OF WISDOM. 





HAT constitutes a State? 

Not high raised battlement, or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities fair, with spires and turrets crown’d ; 
No—men, high-minded men— 

With powers as far above dull brutes endowed 
In forests, brake or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles runde— 
Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain ; 
Prevent the long aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain. 





There are many lives that need the sunshine of sympathetic 
words and kindly smiles, and since they cost the giver so little 
and are valued by the receiver so highly, why not give them out 
each day? ‘They will shine like jewels in your crown, and may 
help some discouraged one to take heart again. 

—Ruth Smith, Los Angeles, Cal. 
* LK 

Keep your temper. The cold hammer moulds and masters 

red-hot iron. 
yk 

The race of life has become intense ; the runners are treading 
upon each other’s heels. Woe be to him who stops to tie his 
shoe-strings.—Cariyle. 

* 

A right state of heart cannot be maintained without keeping 

a close watch on the tongue. 


There is nothing more important for the safety and welfare 
of the individual, or for the safety and welfare of society, than 
that each man, woman and child should be dedicated to work, to 
love to work regularly and steadily, to do each his work honestly 
and thoroughly, and to make such arrangements in the home and 
in society, or in the business world, that each one will be provided 
with some sort of steady and honorable and useful work of hand 
and brain, or of both.— Rev. James Gorton. 

aK 

The gold standard solves the problem of the smoke-from-the- 

factory-nuisance.—Laton Rapids (Mich.) Herald. 








‘“CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM.” 


7 following note is offered by our reviewer upon Dr. 
Watson’s criticisms in our last issue. 

‘‘The author will be pleased to know that he could 
not have hurt his ill-fated reviewer worse than by flinging that 
detestible epithet ‘‘ smart ’’ at him, and thus making him so. If 
Dr. Watson had reflected that a detailed philosophical examina- 
tion of his 250 ponderous pages cannot well be packed into 38 
of these lines, he might have shown himself less of an idealist 
but more Christian in the grace of moderating his wrath. A 
careful reperusal of those condensed sentences leaves them 
unchanged, though we have the sincerest desire to be just and 
courteous. Dr. Watson objects that the reviewer did not give 
‘* some idea of the contents.’’ This was given, and as fully as 
possible in the limits. He takes umbrage at the mention of 
‘‘ amateur philosophizing,’’ though it was expressly prefaced as 
‘* without intending disrespect,’’ and the ‘‘ essential vagueness ”’ 
it represents was illustrated at once in the author’s own words. 
He says the reviewer charged him with not making clear ‘‘ what 
I mean by the Christian Ideal,’’ to which ‘‘ I have devoted a 
whole chapter.’’ What the review referred to was not the simple 
Ideal, but ‘‘ the Christian Ideal based upon a study of the synoptic 
gospels as read in the light of modern historical and philosophical 
criticism,’’ and a second reading of his 49-page chapter thereon 
in no way alters the tenor of the judgment, too pithily perhaps, 
but still calmly, implied in the comment offered. That chapter, 
and others, contain many ‘‘ attempts to reconcile’’ what are to 
the majority of Dr. Watson’s equals in the province of philosophic 
religious thought simply irreconcilable.- It is not a question of 
which is right, but whether one has the right to differ with the 
author in his statement of what he admits are speculative 
opinions. ‘‘I must be a very obscure writer indeed, if the charge 
is true.’’ On page 104, in this chapter, is this sentence, summing 
up two pages fixing ‘‘ the sense in which Jesus speaks of Faith.” 
‘* Thus for him Faith is that openness to light which is a form of 
reason ; it is, in fact, reason in its purest form.’’ If the faith 
which wrought miracles was nothing higher than reason, there is 
evidently some obscurity in the definition which fails to define 
either the one or the other to the plain sense of common people, 
and the Teacher, who loved the common people, never mocked 
their hunger with the glittering froth of metaphysical subtleties. 
Dr. Watson may not be obscure but only poetical, like Paul, in 
his definition of faith as the ‘‘substance’’ of things hoped for 
and the ‘‘ evidence’’ of things not seen; as a famished man is 
scarcely filled to-day by the mere belief that to-morrow’s dinner 
is sure. Not every practicer of the religious life finds it neces- 
sary or profitable to twist the simple words of the authoritative 
definer of the Christian ideal into philosophical tangles, but for 
those who think the process helpful to higher perceptions of duty, 
or to the better doing of it, Dr. Watson will be of peculiar 
assistance. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN CounTRIES. By A. Donaldson 
Smith. New York: Edward Arnold. ¢5. 


There is much to praise, a good deal to skip and more or less 
to deplore in this costly volume. Anything in the line of 
African travel, whether for hunting sport or exploration, is 
sure of wide reading. The title promises the greater interest, 
but the chapters overflow with the pettier details of wonderful pot- 
shots at peaceful lions, browsing elephants, slumbering croco- 
diles, and smaller creatures innumerable, so that the dominant 
impression left is that of a mighty Nimrod whose conquests were 
less due to bravery than to ‘‘ my .577 express’’ gun. So mild a 
mannered gentleman, as the author’s portrait shows him to be, 
never painted himself half so terrible a fellow among the poor 
denizens of the African Eden as Dr. Donaldson Smith delights 
to do in these boyish pages. The printer must have been sore 
put to it to keep up his stock of first personal pronouns but it 
would have been a still harder feat for the author to have 
increased the demand. A young gentleman of Philadelphia, born 
to a private fortune, commands respect for devoting himself and 
his money to the furthering of knowledge. Dr. Smith qualified 
himseit professionally for his M. D. degree, and by sporting 
expeditions all over the world for his more serious effort, the 
results of which are here told. His other degree, that of Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society of London, is not of special 
account, as money can secure it. More solid value attaches to 
the hardy exploits narrated in Dr. Smith’s story, and the inter- 
esting account of his venturous journey through the Galla 
country to Lake Rudolf, which was discovered by Count Teleki 
in 1888. 

With two experienced Englishmen Dr. Smith equipped an 
expedition made up of about eighty armed natives and as many 
camels, covering some four thousand miles in fifteen months’ 
journeying among strange tribes. Once Dr. Smith’s little band 
defeated four hundred and fifty warriors armed with poisoned 
arrows. Another time they vanquished nearly three thousand 
men on one thousand ponies. ‘‘ The bushes seemed to grow 
warriors. . . The natives were thronging upon us. I fired 
a few loads of S. S. G. shot upon a body of cavalry, and then 
took my Winchester, aiming at those who were farthest away, 
knowing that my men could better attend to the near ones. 
Several horses fell, and a general rush ensued on the part of the 
cavalry to getaway. The firing was hot and down went war- 
riors one on top of another.’’ The vivid report, penned 
immediately after the victory, is too long to quote, but the three 
thousand warriors were utterly routed by Dr. Smith’s splendid 
marksmanship; they fled, leaving heaps of their slain, and one, 
just one, of the hero’s ‘‘ boys’’ bit the dust. Even more thrilling 
are the word pictures, occasionally illustrated with cuts, of the 
‘‘elephant killed by the Author,’’ ‘‘ lion killed by the Author,’’ 
‘““new larks discovered by the Author,’’ who enjoyed other 
kinds of larks discovered long before he was born. ‘‘I discover 
a small river,’’ ‘‘I discover a tribe of under-sized men and 
women,’’ ‘‘I indulge in a little sentimental writing occasionally’; 
these are samples of a number of similar small things that 
figure in the contents, but the Dume tribe, whom he calls 
“‘ pygmies,’’ prove to be on a rather larger scale than the average 
of his ‘‘small’’ items, as he explains that, being about five feet 
high, ‘‘ they are five or six inches taller than those described in 
other books of travel.’? What if they are? The heroic spirit 
that never knows defeat is none the less worthy of admiration if, 
in its resolve to at least rival Stanley’s find of pygmies, it fails 
in the mere matter of a few inches. 

The strongest portions of Dr. Smith’s book are those in which 
he shows the hardy character of the Abyssinians and their lately 
victorious King Menelek. Nominally Christians, they are seen 
to be as ferocious, treacherous, and troublesome as some other 
nominally Christian races that keep everlastingly imperiling the 
world’s peace. ‘The author foresees the partition of Africa 
among the powers of Europe, and holds it ‘‘ absolutely impera- 
tive that the British prevent the Abyssinians from advancing to 
any great distance beyond ’’ their present confines, as, unless the 
outer territory be soon occupied by Britain, King Menelek, aided by 
Russia and France, is sure to extend his domain till it touches the 
frontiers of England on the Nile, and of the French, German and 
Congo Free State territories. Dr. Smith’s facts, gained in travel on 
the spot, have greater value than some of his political reasonings, 
but everything on these topics is interesting now. ‘The volume 
ends with about seventy pages of scientific descriptions of the 
geological and natural history specimens brought home by the 
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author, which included 700 birds, 24 of which were new to 
science, 300 reptiles, 1000 butterflies, 300 plants, etc. The most 
important of these have been given to the London museums and 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. The maps, which 
are good, and the illustrations, which are poor, were done in 
England, and English are a good many colloquialisms, ‘‘ a farth- 
ing’s worth,’’ etc. The book seems to have been made in Eng- 
land, and except for the celebration of the Fourth of July there 
is little or nothing American in this record of an American’s con- 
tribution to African exploration. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 








Miss Ayr, OF VIRGINIA. By Julia Magruder. Chicago: H. 


S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 


Perseverance is sure to be rewarded in the long run, and the 
day will yet come when we can enjoy the satisfaction of giving 
hearty praise to the inside of some book published by this per- 
severing house. The rococo covers of this volume are up-to-date 
and away above G, if we may adopt the phraseology proper to 
short-story books hailing from Chicago. Miss Magruder has won 
considerable fame as a novelest of promise. She writes asa 
sparkling Southerner, not always sparkling, sometimes in gloom, 
and sometimes in a blue glare. The title on the cover belongs 
only to the first of eight separate stories, of which it is the bright- 
est. As short stories for the wasting of an idle hour they will 
satisfy the young lady expert in that popular accomplishment, 
and what more does this class of expert author aim at? 

Kk 
Kirry THE Rac. By Rita. New York: R. F. Fenno & 
Co. $1.25. 

Rita is the well-known pen-name of Mrs. Eliza M. J. Gollan 
Humphreys, a writer who may be classed with the late 
‘‘Duchess’’ in a general way as a decidedly popular maker of 
story books for the mass of the people. Kitty is a ragamuffin 
Irish child, pretty in spite of her foster-mother Biddy Maguire, 
who is not prone to female dudery. Of course, there is a mystery 
overshadowing the unlucky little foundling, which gives free scope 
for the play of the author’s inventiveness and undoubted power of 
characterization. We get racy sketches of hovel life contrasted 
with that of the landowner’s palatial mansion, and of Irish wit 
and humor heightened by the sluggish mental processes of the 
many English actors in the drama. A very readable story, and 
as proper as fiction fashion permits. 

“hk 
THat AFFAIR NExT Door. By Anna Katherine Green. New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 


Mrs. Charles Rohlfs has a goodly string of mystery novels 
to her better-known name. Her special forte is the police 
mystery, as fixed by her famous ‘‘ Leavenworth Case.’’ This 
time the mystery is of New York origin; postal address, Gramercy 
Park; period, after dark on September 17, 1895. It reads as 
freshly as this morning’s newspaper, and the long procession of 
exciting incidents, or still more exciting absences of incidents, 
marches at double-quick from page 1 to page 399, where Ran- 
dolph Stone’s confession, ‘‘ Yes, I did it!’’ enables the enrapt- 
ured reader to enjoy the novelty of a good full breathe. Every 
one speaks well of the book, which does not lessen if it does not 
increase the writer’s well-deserved reputation for being a very 
clever writer of this class of stories. 

* 
DEATH—AND AFTERWARDS. By Edwin Arnold. New York: 
New Amsterdam Book Co. §$ .60 


Sir Edwin Arnold enjoys considerable fame among American 
readers for his free paraphrasing of Buddhistic doctrine in the 
verse form of his ‘‘ Light of Asia.’’ Among his more original 
pieces this essay on the grand secret has been often reprinted 
since its first appearance in a monthly periodical several years ago. 
His own contribution to the question which has so strong a fas- 
cination for many minds is an essay of no special originality, but 
poetically composed. Before bringing out the present elegant 
edition, with his portrait on Japan paper, Sir Edwin sent it to 
‘“two very distinguished men of science,’’ and the extracts from 
their comments or statements form part of the supplementary 
pages, which are better than the original essays. But best of all 
for quoting here is the extract the author gives from the first 
living master of the English language in its full purity and 
strength, Professor Goldwin Smith. Now that Newman and 
Froude are gone and Ruskin is mute, he, their only equal, now 
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reigns supreme. ‘These sentences are asplendid expression of the 
reverent suspense of judgment proper to intellect awed by its own 
impotence. 


‘* We are enjoined, sometimes, with a vehemence approaching that of 
ecclesiastical anathema, to refuse to consider anything which lies beyond 
the range of experience. By experience is meant the perceptions of our 
bodily senses, the absolute completeness and finality of which, we must 
repeat, is an assumption, the warrant for which must at all events be pro- 
duced from other authority than that of the senses themselves. On this 
ground we are called upon to discard, as worthy of nothing but derision, 
the ideas of eternity and infinity. But to dislodge these ideas from our 
minds is impossible ; just as impossible as it is to dislodge any idea that 
has entered through the channels of the senses; and this being so, it is 
surely conceivable that they may not be mere illusions, but real extensions 
of our intelligence beyond the domain of mere bodily sense, indicating an 
upward progress of our nature. Of course, if these ideas correspond to 
reality, physical science, through true as far as it goes. cannot be the 
whole truth, or even bear any considerab!e relation to the whole truth, 
since it necessarily presents Being as limited by space and time. 

‘‘Whither obzdience to the dictates of the higher part of our nature 
will ultimately carry us, we may not be able, apart from Revelation, to say ; 
but there seems no substantial reason for refusing to believe that it carries 
us toward a betterstate. Mere ignorance, arising from the imperfection of 
our perceptive powers, of the mode in which we shall pass into that better 
state, or of its pre:ise relation to our present existence, cannot cancel an 
assurance, otherwise valid, of our general destiny. A transmutation of 
humanity such as we can conceive to be brought about by the gradual 
prevalence of higher motives of action, and the gradual elimination thereby 
of what is base and brutish, is surely no more incredible than the actual 
development of humanity, as it is now, out of a lower animal form or out 
of inorganic matter.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 








THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN CountTrIEs. Illustrated. By A. Donald. 
son Smith, M.D., F.R.G.S, pp. 471. New York: Edward Arnold. 
$5.00. 

Upon THE TREE-Tops. By Olive Thorne Miller. pp. 245, illustrated. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


AsouT CATHERINE DE MeEpici._ By H. de Balzac, translated by Clara 
Bell, with a preface by George Saintsbury. pp. 350. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

THE DEVIL-TREE OFEL Dorapo. Anovel. By Frank Aubrey. pp. 392. 
illustrated. New York: New Amsterdam Book Co. $1.50. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. pp. 155. Philadelphia : The Penn- 

sylvania Bankers’ Association. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 








Richard Henry Stoddard ought to be better known and 
honored. Decidedly he is the truest lyric poet of the choir, with 
spontaneity, simplicity, purity and grace. He has his draw- 
backs, not the least of them being his bitter prejudice against 
Poe, who rejected an early poem which Stoddard admits was too 
close an imitation of Keats. This prejudice he actually imported 
into his otherwise fine little elegy on Poe, in which he 
magnanimously says, 

His faults were many, his virtues few. 

We must make liberal allowance for these ebullitions against 
the distinguished dead. Stoddard began life as a working man, 
an iron moulder, and the aloofness of the genteel Boston poets 
made the iron enter his soul. 

2k 


Stoddard has plodded at newspaper hack work in patient 
submissiveness to hard fate these many years, doing his work 
well and ill, according to mood, and sometimes with marks of 
weariness. But occasionally there has come one of the old sweet 
notes which raise deep regret that so true a singer should have 
been so cruelly caged. He responded to the toast of his health 
at the dinner in his honor last week in a piece of verse which 
does not claim to be poetry, but there is something in its final 
lines that the poets do not always catch: 

I thank you all. I greet you all. 

Noblesse oblige! But while I may, 

Another word, my last, may be: 

When this life-play of mine is ended, 

And the black curtain has descended, 

Think kindly as you can of me, 

And say, for you may truly say, 
‘“This dead player, living, loved his part, 

And made it noble as he could, 

Not for his own poor personal good, 

But for the glory of his art.’’ 

oo 


What has become of Penn’s Treaty with the Indians in 











1682? A foreign newspaper states that a copy of the famous 
document was preserved in the. office of the Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Commonwealth at Harrisburg for many years, but 
both the original and the copy have been lost sight of. The 
title-deeds of national history are surely too precious to be lost 
without explanation or effort to trace the thief. 

Australia is a long way off, but we had not supposed that 
its people are utter greenhorns. ‘Three plays have been per- 
formed in Australian theatres, the delighted audiences believing 
the advertisements which assured them that ‘‘ Shamrock Green ’’ 
had been written by the late Charles Stewart Parnell, ‘ The 
Factory Girl,’’ by the late Charles Haddon Spurgeon, the 
eminent Baptist minister ; and ‘‘ Liberty or Death,’’ by William 
E. Gladstone ! 


Ee 


A ‘‘fashionable school’’ near New York gave the ‘‘Merchant 
of Venice’’ as a student exhibition last week, and the newspapers 
note the fact that ‘‘the casket of jewels was arranged by Miss 
and contained the jewlry of nearly all the students, valued 
at nearly $100,000.”’ 





¥ 


Dr. Watson, ‘‘ Ian Maclaren,’’ is favoring a contemporary 
with two long, weak and wordy articles containing his ideas 
about us. ‘They are neither new nor striking. Such as they are 
he seems to have penned them for his English congregation 
rather than for us. The quality of his observing faculty may be 
seen in this apologetic explanation of the six-million vote last 
November. ‘‘It is impossible for a stranger travelling in the 
States during the last election to resist the conviction that the 
final judgment of the people was based on genuine patriotism. 
So many were no doubt honestly in favor of Mr. Bryan because 
to their mind, he represented the masses, poor, hard-wrought, 
helpless ; so many were honestly in favor of Major McKinley 
because he represented order and stability ; and between those 
parties it might have been a drawn battle. The Republican 
party obtained its majority because a large number of quiet, 
sensible, well-doing people believed that the honor of the country 
was in danger, and resolved that, whatever might in the end be 
the issue of disputed questions between labor and capital, the 
United States must never do what would be unworthy of her 
name, and that a fractional payment of debt under any excuse 
would be most unworthy.’’ Dr. Watson is neither a prophet nor 
the son of a prophet or he would have perceived that ‘‘ the final 
judgment of the people’’ has not yet been delivered. Six to 
seven is a majority-making minority. He had much better stick 
to sermonizing and story-telling. 


’ 


_ Dean Farrar’s book of reminiscences, ‘‘ Men I Have Known,’’ 
is to be published here shortly by T. Y. Crowell & Co. The 
papers composing this volume have appeared in periodical form 
and have been severely criticised in some cases for inaccuracy as 
well as for style. But, on the whole, they are exceedingly 
amusing. Dean Farrar knew Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, 
Stanley, Darwin, Tyndall, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier and many 
other celebrities. 








One of our readers, Mr. Rudolph Fitzpatrick, of New York, 
sends us the following interesting comment on a note recently 
appearing in THE AMERICAN. Our correspondent writes : 

‘The statement zz ve the song ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
which appeared in THE AMERICAN of March 2oth, is poetically 
written, but far from true. ‘The writer of the above attributes 
the composition of the melody to John Howard Payne. Payne 
had no more to do with composing the air than the writer of this 
letter. 

‘‘ The air, or melody,is Svzci/ian, and was discovered by Sir 
Henry Bishop whilst travelling in the interior of the Island of 
Sicily, he, Sir Henry, hearing it hummed by a peasant. On his 
return to London, Sir Henry Bishop arranged the melody asa 
song, with Payne’s words. 

‘This I have from Sir Henry, himself, whom I visited, when 
a boy, and for whom I sung it, after which the great musician 
related the circumstances as I have written it. The majority of 
music publishers, on the title-page of the song, give Sir Henry 
Bishop as the composer, but it was never claimed by him, on the 
contrary, he was always ready to give the explanation of his 
connection with the charming melody when approached on the 
subject.”’ 
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Wanamaker’s. 


Spring PRETTY good cloth- 

ing selling that brings 
Overcoats you an all-wool Over- 
coat of covert cloth ; double-stitched 
lap seams; good wearing farmers’ 
satin linings, sleeve linings of good 
satin, for 


$7.50 


We know no other store that ap- 
roiches it in value giving. 
Same style overcoat full silk lined 
for $10. 
The two dressiest Overcoats of the 
season are these— 
$15—Covert Cloth Overcoats, full 
silk lined; strap seams; full 
skirt, 36 inches long. 
$18—One seam Overcoats of co- 
vert cloth ; full silk lined. 
The store that sells these covert 
cloth garments best, also sells all- 
wool black cheviot Overcoats at $5. 


Market street. 
Kodaks © PHOTOGRAPHY’S 
newness for spring is 
the application of the film principle 
to the more expensive cameras. The 
Pocket Kodak proved the goodness 
and ccnvenience of films. Then the 
Bull’sseye Camera was similarly ar- 
ranged. Now, the finer and larger 
cameras can also be reloaded in day- 
light and the failures of picture takers 
have almost vanished. These same 
cameras will work with plates, too. 
Juniper street side. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
Why You Should Have It. 








Bimetallism or 


The Evils of Gold Mono- 
metallism and the Benefits 
of Bimetallism, * 2% %* 


By WHARTON BARKER, 


It discusses in every phase the most vital ques- 
tion of the day. 

It is an exhaustive and conclusive work. 

It is the clearest, fairest, most logical book 
ever written on bimetallism. 

It presents facts and gives arguments based on 
Proven facts to demonstrate why gold mono- 
metallism drives all producers to ruin and 
despair. 

Itshows why and how bimetallism will bring 
back general and lasting prosperity. 

It is a book which will always have a distinct 
value of its own. 

By all those best fitted to judge, it is admitted 
to be without an equal, 

Only when you have read it can you appreciate 
Why allthis and much more is true. And you 


Will find it to your advantage to do this at once, , 


therefore send for a copy now. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Paper bound edition, - = §$ .50 
Library Edition, Cloth, - = 1.00 


A limited number of slightly shop-worn copies— 
baper edition—are being sold at half price, 25 cents 


copy. For all purposes as good as though fresh 
from the press, 


BARKER PUBLISHING Co., 


119 South Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


ee 
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John Biddulph Martin, a well-known banker of London, and 
author of a number of papers on ‘* Gold Coinage,’’ ‘‘ Banknotes,”’ 
‘‘Movements of Coin and Its Equivalents,’’ etc., died at La Palmas, 
Grand Canary, March 20th. He was born in London in 1841, 
and in 1863 entered the banking firm, the business of which has 
been carried on in Lombard Street, tradition says, from the reign 
of Edward IV, in the latter part of the fifteenth century, and 
which is therefore more than two hundred years older than the 
Bank of England. He was the husband of Mrs. Victoria C. 
Woodhull. 

ak 

The Mail and Express, New York, has been sold to John 
Vinton Dahlgren, a New York lawyer, for $400,000, of which 
$100,000 was paid down. It is reported that William L. Strong, 
Mayor of New York, and Cornelius N. Bliss, Secretary of the 
Navy, are associated with Mr. Dahlgren, who is a son of the late 
Admiral Dahlgren, and a son-in-law of the late A. J. Drexel, the 
Philadelphia millionaire. 

#7 

The hundred copies of the fifty-dollar edition of the Queen 
Victoria book, and the six hundred copies of the fifteen-dollar 
edition, which The Century Company have secured for the 
American market, are being rapidly subscribed for. The sub- 
scription price of the fifteen-dollar edition will be raised in 
London after the 15th of April to an equivalent of eighteen 
dollars. As both editions are printed from type and are strictly 
limited, they will be apt to increase in value very rapidly. All 
copies of the fifty-dollar edition were subscribed for in London at 
once, and not many are left in America. 





TRAVEL NOTES. 


THE CAUCASUS.—A NEW FIELD FOR THE TOURIST. 


Mr. Douglass Freshfield, happily named for his hobby, 
writes enthusiastically in the Saturday Review on the Causasus. 

The Caucasus ought before long to succeed, or rival, Syria as 
a resort for those who enjoy the romance of tent life. Batum 
or Novorossisk is, in time, nearer England than Beirut or Jaffa, 
and Vladikavkaz can be reached overland. It is easy to go out 
by Moscow or the Crimea and return by Constantinople, and 
either journey may take less than a week. "The Caucasian sum- 
mer climate is, it is true, variable, particularly at the Black Sea 
end, but it is not more so than that of Palestine in spring. 
Hitherto, vistors to the Caucasus have belonged to one of two 
classes ; they have been either mountaineers ready to face any 
exposure or hardship—and the hardships of the Causasus are, 
as one of its explorers soon found, very different from those of 
a trip to Kilimanjaro—or ordinary tourists whom lack of convey- 
ances and accommodation has confined to the postroads. 

Tenting, he says, is the ideal life, but it costs too much for 
the average traveller. Let some capitalist or tourist agency set 
up in the Caucasus competent dragomans and their plant, and 
the problem will be solved. The men must, of course, speak 
Georgian and Turkish, as well as Russian. The Syrian system 
will very easily adapt itself to local requirements. In a country 
where every man and woman rides, horses are easily procurable. 
The Caucasian animals, which spend their youth in careering in 
squadrons over the high mountain pastures, are extraordinarily 
sure-footed, and will even tuck in their hind legs and glissade down 
a snowslope in a fashion entertaining to witness, to any one 
but the rider. Provisions need cause little anxiety. Mutton is 
always at hand on the hills. Poultry and eggs can be had in 
the villages. Flour and Russian loaves should be carried, in 
order to avoid the need of subsisting on the peculiarly indi- 
gestible native bread. The configuration of the region lends 
itself to a riding tour. ‘There are besides the Mamison, which is 
at times passable for carriages, two or three snow passes which 
Caucasian baggage animals make light of over the central chain. 
There is no reason why a party with roomy tents should not 
travel in comparative luxury through every valley between Kasbek 
and Elbruz. And what memories such a journey would fur- 
nish to wanderers reasonably fortunate in their weather! In 
place of the crowded tourists’ hotel and the noisy common table, 
the liberty to halt at will wherever nature provides a tempting 
site, the meal served on a carpet of flowers in the checkered 
shade of the forest, and lit before its close by the stars and fire- 
flies ; the wakening to the crash of some falling ice-tower loos- 
ened by the bitter cold before dawn, when the frost swells to 
bursting the moisture in the glacier’s veins; the glamour of the 





THE KEY NOTE: 


SUBSTITUTE 


HONEST MONEY FOR 
FICTITIOUS CREDIT. 





This book, written by Albert Griffin, of 
Topeka, Kansas, better known as an earnest 
worker in the cause of Temperance, is a presenta- 
tion of the financial question which will appeal 
to all thinking people. It showsthat 


HONEST MONEY 


is that money which neither cheats creditors nor 
robs debtors. It points out the abuses of our 
existing banking system. which enables un- 
scrupulous men to use the funds of depositors, 
entrusted to them for safekeeping, as a basis for 


BANK CREDITS 


which they expand and contract to the great 
injury and often ruin of honest men engaged in 
legitimate business operations. It shows how 
financial and commercial panics may be and are 
thus deliberately engineered by men who seek 
to profit from the misfortunes they force upon 
others, and proposes a plan to overcome and 
prevent the evil. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 
‘ price. 
Paper bound edition - - $ .25 
Cloth ‘* “ - -  .50 


Publishers of emma 


THE KEY NOTE. 


P. O. Box 1202, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


lf You Are Not “a 


‘ou should be a subscriber to The 
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snows faintly reflecting the first pale light in thesky. The Caucasus 
is suited for general travelers, for lovers of the picturesque, 
whether or not they are painters, as much as the peak-hunters. If 
above the snow level its granite crests, its icy hollows, its hang- 
ing glaciers and fluted snowslopes impress the intruder with a 
sublimity beyond that of the Alps, its high valleys have attrac- 
tions for men of the most various pursuits or hobbies, and for 
students in every branch of science. 


How To SEE ALASKA AND YELLOWSTONE PARK.—For the 
seventeenth time the enterprising and successful firm of tourist 
managers, Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, make their annual 
announcement of spring tours to Colorado, California, etc. The 
date of leaving Philadelphia is Tuesday, April 20, and the sev- 
eral parties are to be personally escorted throughout all their 
journeyings. ‘The Pacific Northwest, picturesque Alaska, and 
the marvelous Yellowstone National Park will be brought within 
the compass of some of the trips. California and the other 
regions visited will be seen to the best advantage in the spring 
and early summer, and there can be no better time selected for 
sight-seeing. Persons who desire to know further details of 
these delightful trips can obtain a special circular relating thereto 
at the office of the firm, 1005 Chestnut street. The books will 
be sent free by mail on application. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


EAR Henry’s dead, and I’m borne down 
By an avalanche of care, 
I must collect the life insurance, 
And settle what to wear. 
His pain iso’er; he’s happy now ; 
I would not call him back, 
I won’t look bad as a widow, and 
I look beautiful in black. 
By His Beloved Helpmate.”’ 
* 

In a cemetery in the suburbs of Lowell, Mass., there are five 
headstones all alike, except the inscriptions. The first one reads : 
‘‘ First Wife of John M. Smith,’’ and the second, ‘‘ Second 
Wife,’’ and so on until the fifth stone, which reads, ‘‘ John 
Smith ; at rest at last.’’ 

“Kk 

Franklin Pierce had what Mr. McKinley may possibly be 
praying for just now—a harmonious Cabinet. They were all 
able men, and Mr. Pierce did not feel bound to impress his 
individuality on them, separately or collectively. Their own 
individuality was sufficient. Guthrie, Secretary of the Treasury, 
was one of the characters of Washington at the time. One of 
the unusual things about him was that he hated the spoils sys- 
tem like grim death, and made changes on account of politics 
only when he absolutely had to do it. One day a New England 
politician went to Pierce after some sort of plum for a constituent. 
Pierce sent him to Guthrie. The Congressman presently came 
back looking mad. ‘‘ What did Guthrie say to you about 
appointing your friend?’’ inquired Pierce, innocently. 

‘* He said he would be damned if he would,’’ responded the 
disgusted Congressman. 

‘* Did Guthrie talk that way to you ?’’ asked the President. 

‘* He did.”’ 

‘‘ Well,’’ said Pierce, consolingly, ‘‘ that’s the way he talks 
to me, too.’’ 

yk 

One day Lincoln and a certain judge, who was an intimate 
friend of his, were bantering each other about horses, a favorite 
topic of theirs. Finally Lincoln said : 

‘‘ Well, look here, judge, I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll 
make a horse trade with you, only it must be on these stipula- 
tions: Neither party shall see the other’s horse until it is pro- 
duced here in the court yard of the hotel, and both parties must 
trade horses. If either party backs out of the agreement, he 
does so under a forfeiture of twenty-five dollars.’’ 

‘* Agreed,’’ cried the judge, and both he and Lincoln went 
in quest of their respective animals. 

A crowd gathered, anticipating some fun, and when the 
judge returned first, the laugh was uproarious. He led, or rather 
dragged at the end of the halter the meanest, boniest, rib- -staring, 
quadruped—blind in both eyes—that ever pressed turf. But 
presently Lincoln came along carrying over his shoulder a car- 
penter’s horse. Then the mirth of the crowd was furious. 





Lincoln solemnly set his horse down, and silently surveyed the 
judge’s animal with a comical look of infinite disgust. 

‘‘ Well, judge,’’ he finally said, ‘‘ this is the first time I ever 
got the worst of it in a horse trade.’’ 


Ry 


‘Say, father, why have all the pictures got frames ?’’ 
‘‘ Why, you little fool, so that the artist may know when to 
stop painting, of course. 
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